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The Sabbatical Leave 


As In-Service Education 


A Study of Leave Policies 


In 15 


The rapidity with which change takes 
place in the United States can be as- 
certained by the most casual observer. 
The tempo of change has accelerated 
within our own lifetimes; as the inere 
business of living from day to day be- 
comes more complex, countless new 
demands are made upon our schools 
and upon our teachers. In illustration 
of this, Haas and Anderson state: 


We have experienced an exponential 
growth in the production of radios since 
the crystal sets of 1923 and of passenger 
cars since 1905. We are now experiencing 
perhaps an even more rapid growth with 
What we learn from 
this is that the development of an industry 
from a point to a point of near- 
saturation covers a period of time smaller 
than that during which any youth is 
required to attend school. Thus, each in- 
dividual emerges from school into a world 
where 


regard to television. 


zero 


technological development and 
political and social organization differ con- 
siderably from that of the world into which 
he was born 


We have learned 


ings in the field of mathematics and 


from recent find- 


the physical sciences, to name but two 
disciplines, that it is unrealistic to as 
sume that our classroom teachers and 
administrative staff are, upon certifi- 
cation and assignment to duty, forever 
equipped to treat intelligently the 


changes which have come about sub- 
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Large School Systems 


@ By Raoul R. Haas 


sequent to the completion of their for- 
mal training. 


The Sabbatical Leave 

Helps Improve Instruction 
One education 

which has been available to prefes- 


type of in-service 
sional personnel in a number of school 
systems is the sabbatical leave. Heiges 
indicates that the policy of sabbatical 


leave is probably without a peer, having 


Kenneth E. Ander- 
Children in Our 
Kansas Studies in Education, Vol. 5, 
October 1954 


and 
“Fundamentals for 
Time,” 


No. 1, 


1 Haas, Raoul R 


son, 


Attracting and holding better teachers 
is one of the major problems of school 
systems today. Pay scales are not the 
only factors which work to secure good 
teachers. The author of this article, Raoul 
R. Haas, Assistant Dean in Charge, Sabin 
Branch of Chicago Teachers College, sug- 
gests that one way in which teachers 
could be both secured and improved in 
ability after being secured is a liberali- 
zation of sabbatical leave policies. The 
data on which this article is based were 
gathered as part of a study conducted 
under the auspices of the Professional 
Relations Committee, Chicago Division, 
Illinois Education Association. 





as its ultimate objective the im- 
provement of faculty morale which, in 
turn, guarantees better teaching and 
service to the institution.”” He further 
points out, “Anyone who has the op- 
portunity to have a leave will un- 
doubtedly be more appreciative o1 the 
home institution than ever before. It 
will tend to stabilize the staff.” Heiges 
states that the sabbatical leave is one 
of the most significant of privileges 


accorded professi nal perss ymnnel.* 


As a means of attracting outstand- 
ing teachers and retaining them, the 
sabbatical leave should be but one of 
many opportunities teaching can and 
should provide. Since teachers are 
charged with the pursuit and dissemi- 
nation of knowledge, a policy permit- 
ting leave and study with compensation 
will not only encourage teachers to 
keep abreast of technical, scientific, 
social, and cultural developments but 
will, in the long run, serve as a potent 


factor in upgrading instruction. 


The Scope 
Of This Study 


The present study seeks to bring 
together the most recent trends in rules 
and regulations concerning sabbatical 
leave policy in public school systems 
comparable in size and complexity to 
the Chicago Public Schools. 


To discern these trends in policy, 
the superintendents of the 18 largest 
cities in the United States were asked 
to supply copies of the rules and regu- 
leave in 


lations gt yvernil lv sabbatical 


their systems. Fifteen replied, thus 
providing a valid sampling for this 
study. Since the prime purpose of the 
study is to compare the policies in 
Chicago with sabbatical leave policy 


elsewhere, findings are presented in 
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terms of the rules and regulations 
published in the Handbook for the 
Chicago Public Schools and other 
official documents distributed by the 
Chicago Board of Education. 
The study deals with five major 
areas : 
1. The school systems which 
grant sabbatical leaves as one part of 
in-service training programs. 


number of 


Requirements for eligibility of profes 
sional personnel to 
leave. 


receive sabbatical 


Conditions under which sabbatical lcave 
is granted. 
Compensation and other rights and 
privileges granted professional person- 
nel while on sabbatical leave, including 
the responsibilities of personnel granted 
such leave. 

Conditions under which sabbatical leave 
is terminated. 


The term “sabbatical leave,” as used 
in this study, may be defined as a leave 
for study, travel, restoration of health, 
or other activities designed to improve 
the service of the teacher to the school, 
predicated upon a stipulated number 
of years of service to the institution or 
system, and providing compensation 
from school funds during the period 
of leave. It may be noted, also, that 
several school systems grant study or 
travel leaves, not meeting the criteria 
set forth in this definition. Such leaves 
are frequently available to professional 
personnel as an alternative to sabbatical 
leave provisions or in addition to them. 


Most School Systems 
Grant Sabbatical Leaves 


The data collected show that the 


sabbatical leave, as one type of in 


service rather 


widely accepted in large, urban school 


education, has been 


*Heiges, Ralph R., “On Sabbatical Leave,” 
Peabody Journal of Education, Vol. 32, July 
1954, p. 6. 


Chicago Schools Journal 





systems. Eleven of the fifteen systems 


studied have a sabbatical leave policy 


for professional the 


fifteen, eight have a study or travel 


personnel. Of 


leave (which does not meet the criteria 
for the sabbatical leave established as 
the frame of reference for this report ) 
in addition to or in lieu of a policy for 
sabbatical leave. Six systems have 
established a quota which sets the per- 
centage of the total professional staff 
which sabbatical 


may be on leave at 


¢ 


any one time. This ranges from 1% in 
Minneapolis to 10% in Pittsburgh and 
New York. Further study of the neces 
sity for this provision would seem to 
he indicated when examination is made 
of the figures for two systems, Chicago 
and Boston, on the number of profes 
sional personnel who are taking advan 
tage of the sabbatical year for further 
development in general knowledge and 


professional and personal growth 


Figures available in the proceedings 
Education 
show that 116 applications were made 
the fall 
semester 1957-58. Of this number, ap 


of the Chicago Board of 


for sabbatical leave during 


proximately 22° 


requested cancella 
tion. The number of teachers and prin- 
cipals actually on leave at any one time 
during the year varied between 96 and 
105. This figure represents less than 
» of 1% of 


the total teaching and 
administrative personnel of the Chicago 


Public School system." 


In the Boston Public Schools, with 
3400 permanent teachers, approxt- 
mately 10% of the professional person- 
nel have taken advantage of the 
sabbatical leave provisions over a 
period of years. In 1957-58, for ex- 
ample, 14 teachers were granted leave 


for study or for study and travel. 
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Eligibility 

For Sabbatical Leave 
Nine of the fifteen systems studied 

specify a minium number of years ot 

service required for eligibility for a 

The 


years of service required is between 


first sabbatical leave range in 
five and ten; and, in one case, twenty 
vears is required for a two-semestei 


leave. The additional requirements oi 
regular appointment and _ satisfactory 
or continuous service are generally 
specified. In most instances, sabbatical 
leave privileges are extended to prin 
cipals as well as classroom teachers 
Most school systems have established 
definite periods for leave: usually one 


New York 


permits no more than three consecutive 


or two school semesters. 

school terms as the period of leave. 
In addition to study and travel as 

the conditions under which sabbatical 
‘Department of Personnel, Chicago Publi 


Schools and Proceedings of the Chicago 
Board of Education, Aug. 27, 1957, p. 241 ff 
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leave may be granted, three systems, 
New York, Pitts- 


burgh, permit members of the profes- 


Philadelphia, and 


sional staff to apply for such leave for 
the restoration of health. This objec- 
tive, which does not include leave for 
maternity, may be granted when en- 
dorsed by the school medical director. 


The New York City system also has 


a special regulation with respect to 


teachers suffering from tuberculosis : 


Teachers who have been excluded from 
service by the Board of Health of the City 
of New York because of tuberculosis may 
be granted sabbatical leave not in 
ot five 


excess 


terms, without reference the 
lat 4 
regulations 


\ study of 


the conditions under 
which sabbatical leave may be granted 
for activities other than study, travel 
health 


the main, that where compensation is 


or restoration of indicates, in 
paid as a part of the permitted activity, 
sabbatical leave pay is usualiy reduced 
accordingly. This reduction in pay is 
made also, it would appear, when the 
individual on leave, whether for study 
or research, is granted a stipend from 


a fellowship or foundation grant. 


Satisfactory Termination 
Of Sabbatical Leave 


In most 


school systems a_ report 


verifying the successful completion of 
the conditions 


the leave 


was granted must be submitted before 


under which 


sabbatical leaves are considered satis 


factorily terminated. Failure to sub- 


mit such evidence may result in for- 
feiture of sabbatical pay, a compulsory 
refunding of the sabbatical pay re 
ceived, or in dismissal. In eight systems 
specifying return to service as one of 
the conditions for granting the leave. 
all required full or partial refund of 


sabbatical pay should the individual not 
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remain in service for a definite period 
of time, ranging between one and three 
years, following the termination of the 
leave. 


The formula for computing compen- 


sation while on 


sabbatical leave is 
generally the base pay less substitute 
pay. Seven systems provide that, with 
some qualifications, 50% of the current 
hasic salary constitutes the compen- 
sation which may be offered. 

In most systems, a member of the 
professional staff may expect to have 
his pension and retirement privileges 
continued while on leave quite as 
though he were in active service. Also, 
most systems give credit for promotion 
and salary increments in the same man- 
Most their 


rules and regulations, that the same or 


ner. systems indicate, in 


a comparable position will be open 


upon termination of leave. 


Reasons for Liberalizing 
Sabbatical Leave Privileges 

This study shows clearly that most 
urban school systems have recognized 
in varying degrees the principle that 
sabbatical leaves are a desirable part 
of their in-service training program. 
However, if the percentage of the total 
teaching staff utilizing such leave pro- 
visions is as small as those figures 
available from % of 1% 
that 
recognition of principle is not enough 


suggest 
to 1% it would seem such 
to encourage teachers and administra 
tors to take advantage of sabbatical 
leave privileges. 

In this period of great teacher short- 
age, liberal sabbatical leave privileges 
will tend to promote the recruitment 


of desirable candidaes, as well as to 


*Superintendent’s General Circular No. 4, 
1954-1955, dated Sept. 23, 1954 
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strengthen the holding position of a 


given system for its able teachers. 


Upgrading of instruction is as serious 
a problem as providing a teacher for 
every classroom. Teachers broadly and 
deeply trained to instruct in the second 
half of the Twentieth Century, as 
pointed out in recent literature, may 
make the difference between the sur- 
fall of 
democratic way of life. The sabbatical 


vival or the decline and our 
leave is an important instrument for 
in-service education since it provides 


the opportunity for concentrated study. 


Inadequate Compensation 


Makes Leaves Undesirable 
One possibility which suggests itself 
when one asks why so few teachers 


take advantage of sabbatical leave 


privileges is that the compensation 
offered for such leaves is inadequate. 
leven teachers willing and eager to do 


so may not be able, in an inflated 


economy, to support themselves and 


their families while attending colleges 
or universities or while traveling. The 


provision in most systems whereby 


sabbatical pay is reduced when indi- 


viduals receive fellowships or foun- 


dation grants seems designed to dis- 


courage teachers from seeking such 


stipends. 


Compensation during the period of 
sabbatical leave should not be less than 
50% of the basic salary of the appli- 
cant. One-third of the school systems 
studied have already adopted this as 
the formula for computing sabbatical 
This should be 
more widely accepted. The paucity of 


pay. minimum scale 
applicants for the sabbatical leave, as 
has been noted, may well be accounted 
for by the financial burden imposed by 
a formula of base pay less substitute 
pay less pay differential for additional 
duties. 


For many of these same reasons 
personnel on sabbatical leave should be 
encouraged to accept grants and fellow 
ships without the penalty of reduction 
of sabbatical pay. This is particularly 
the first 


instance, are predicated on the belief 


true since such leaves, in 
that the teacher is improving himself 
for the benefit of the position he holds 
or may hold in the school system. 
Finally, as more communities, school 
districts, and states require professional 
personnel to submit yearly evidence 
that they are free from tuberculosis, it 
would seem wise that leave privileges 
similar to those set forth in the New 
York City policy mentioned above be 
included in the regulations governing 


sabbatical leaves in all systems 


In evaluating the adequacy of the general preparation of the 
instructional staff, State Committees will take into consideration the 
extent to which the staff as a whole has completed work beyond the 
Bachelor’s degree, the kind and distribution of college courses taken, 
the recency of their completion, and other evidences of professional 


growth. 


—Criteria for the Approval of Schools, North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools 
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When to Use 


Poetry in the Classroom 


Poetry Provides 


Richness and Relaxation 


ee etry” ~ pe etry ; 


[ don't 


you may say 
have time for poetry in my 
crowded schedule. Why there are frac- 
tions, and reading groups and summary 
sheets and assembly songs and weekly 
never 

But 
still, in spite of all the pressures of 


compositions and, and, and —a 
ending list of things to be done. 


covering the curriculum, and even more 
hecause of them, every day in every 
classroom there is not only time for 
poetry but a need for it. 

Not poetry which is written on the 
blackboard, copied, and memorized as 
routinely as a multiplication table, but 
poetry which fits the situation, poetry 
which performs a service for child and 
teacher, which turns an awkward mo- 
ment into a shining one and makes a 


family-like group of of forty strangers. 


Poetry Relaxes 
Classroom Tension 

There are many ways to use poetry 
in the classroom, but one of the most 
important, in the 
schedules mentioned above, is to pro- 


view of crowded 


vide relaxation. Children and teachers 
often become tense when learning or 
teaching something new. for an 


example, a group of third graders who 


Take, 
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are the transition 


from manuscript to cursive writing. 


working to make 
with 
every fiber of their being. When this 
lesson is finished, they are expected to 
The 


wise teacher can provide some physical 


For a while they are “writing” 


go on to a lesson in arithmetic. 


as well as emotional relaxation between 


the lessons through a poem which 


elicits a physical response. One such 
poem, appropriate for third graders, 
would be “Mrs. 


Eleanor Farjeon’s 


Peck-Pigeon.”” 


Mrs. Peck-Pigeon 

Is picking for bread, 
Bob-bob-bob 

Goes her little round head 
Tame as a pussy-cat 

In the street, 
Step-step-step 

Go her little red feet 

With her little red feet 
And her little round head, 
Mrs. 


Goes picking for bread. 


Peck-Pigeon 


1From Poems for Children by Eleanor 
Farjeon, Copyright 1951 by the author. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company 
With the exception of the last, all poems 
quoted in this article appear in May Hill 
Arbuthnot’s, Time for Poetry (Scott, Fores- 
man, 1952) 
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The bob-bob-bobbing of the heads 
and the step-step of the feet (fingers 
could be substituted for feet if you are 
afraid of disturbing the class below) 
eliminates the neck and 


hands. The sensory images of the poem 


cramps in 


supply a welcome change from the life 
is real, life is earnest attitude necessary 
during handwriting and arithmetic les 
“The 


“The Swing” 


sons. sig Clock” or Stevenson’s 
would serve in situations 


such as this, also. 


Time spent —a little less than three 
minutes during which the poem has 
been repeated three times and many of 
the children already have “memorized” 
it, although the word memorize was 
never mentioned. Time saved — it may 
be more than the three minutes spent. 
Five or six minutes might have been 
wasted disciplining children who were 
not quite ready to go from one difficult 
lesson to another without 


break.” 


a “poetry” 


Poetry Can Calm 
Excited Children 

Sometimes another type of relaxation 
When a 


particularly exciting assembly, the first 


is required in a classrcom. 


snowfall, or a Halloween parade has 
overstimulated the children and made 
them, for the moment, “unteachable,” 
certain poems can bring about the de- 
sired calm. Rachel Field's “Something 
Told the Wild Geese’? has proved most 
effective when read with the proper air 


of mystery 


Something told the wild geese 
It was time to go. 
lhough the fields lay golden 


Something whispered, “Snow.” 
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Leaves were green and stirring 
Berries, luster-glossed, 

3ut beneath warm feathers 
Something cautioned, ‘Frost.’ 


All the sagging orchards 


‘ 
Steamed with amber spice, 


Sut each wild breast stiffened 
\t remembered ice. 
Something told the wild geese 
It was time to fly 
Summer sun was on their wings, 
Winter in their cry. 
Elinor Wylie’s “Velvet Shoes’” or 
Stephen and Rosemary Benet’s “Nancy 
Hanks” or 


poems can bring a feeling of peace and 


any of a score of other 


quiet and thoughtfulness to a class 
which only seconds before seemed to 
be strung on 
that. 
six minutes. 


wires highly-charged 


wires at Time spent — five or 


Time saved — approxi 
mately the same number of minutes 
since it would have taken at least that 
long before the full attention of this 
class could have been secured. How 
much pleasanter to have the group 
really calm without having had to resort 


to cajoling or scolding. 


Field 


Copyright 1957 by Macmillan Company 


2From Branches Green by Rachel 


Experienced teachers complain occasion- 
ally that they lack the time to provide for 
their pupils many experiences which they 
regard as valuable. The reading of poetry 
is one activity which sometimes is slighted 
in the busy classroom. Miss Connelly, 
principal of the Gompers School, tells in 
this article how the busy teacher, through 
the judicious, ingenious use of poetry, 
can not only enrich the lives of his pupils, 


but actually save time. 





Poetry Used 

To Attract Attention 
Often it 

immediate 


is necessary to secure the 


attention of children who 
have been working in small groups. If 
a teacher starts to say a short, catchy 
poem with which the children are fa- 
miliar the 


groups has joined in with her and the 


she will soon find one of 
poem will then spread from one group 
to another until when it is finished the 
entire room is ready to listen to the 


Walter de la 


is an ear-catch- 


directions of the teacher. 


Mare’s “‘Alas, Alack’”’ 
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ing verse which can be used on such 
an occasion. 


Ann, Ann! 


Come! 


Quick as you can! 
There’s a fish that talks 
In the frying pan. 
Out of the fat, 
As clear as glass, 
He put up his mouth 
And moaned “Alas!” 
Oh, most mournful, 
“Alas, alack!”’ 
Then turned to his sizzling, 
And sank him back. 
Mary Austin’s “Grizzly Bear” or Edey 
and Grider’s “So Many Monkeys” are 
other “quickies” which children enjoy 


hearing and saying. 


A Springboard 
For Creative Activity 

Another important use of poetry is 
to release creativity. Certain poems 
used with certain children can give off 
sparks which the children will then 
kindle into a beautiful painting or a 
truly original story. Even if a poem 
only brings forth an attempt at a new 
brush technique or a well-turned phrase 
it has tapped a well of creativity which 
might have gone undiscovered. 

There are many, many poems which 
can be used to stretch children’s imagi- 
nations. One of these is de la Mare’s 


“Some One.’’* 


‘From Collected Poems, 1901-1918 by 


Walter de la Mare. 


Copyright by 
Holt and Company. 


Henry 


‘Thid 
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Some one came knocking 
At my wee, small door ; 
Some one came knocking, 
I’m sure — sure — sure; 
I listened, I opened 
I looked to left and right, 
But nought there was a-stirring 
In the still, dark night ; 
Only the busy beetle 
Tap-tapping in the wall, 
Only from the forest 
The screech owl's call, 
Only the cricket whistling 
While the dewdrops fall, 
So I know not who came knocking, 


At all, at all, at all. 


Imagine the paintings or the stories 
Who was 


knocking at “‘the wee small door.” Can 


this poem could provoke. 


you guess? The children can. 
flow of 
often, in their revealing manner, help 
a teacher to 


To release a wishes which 


know his children, one 
only has to have at hand paper, pencil, 
and a copy of Annette Wynne’s “I 
Keep Three Wishes Ready.”® 

I keep three wishes ready, 

Lest I should chance to meet, 

Any day a fairy 

Coming down the street. 

I'd hate to have to stammer, 


Or have to think them out, 


For it’s very hard to think things up 


When a fairy is about. 

And I'd hate to lose my wishes, 
For fairies fly away, 

And perhaps I'd never have a chance 
On any other day. 

So I keep three wishes ready, 

Lest I should chance to meet. 

Any day a fairy 


Coming down the street. 
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All the children know just which 
three wishes they personally would keep 
ready. 

For wonderful drawings try reading 
Edward Lear’s “The Jumblies.” You 
remember the Jumblies : 


Their heads are :green, and their 

hands are blue ; 

And they went to sea in a sieve. 
You've never seen a Jumblie? So 
much the better. Then your drawing 
of a Jumblie is every bit as valid as 
your neighbor's. 


Poetry an Aid 
In Other Content Areas 


Don’t make the mistake of using 
poetry only as a means of relaxation, 
an attention-getting device, or in con 
junction with creative activity. Poetry 
can also be used to point up content in 
subject matter areas. 

No time for poetry in these hard and 
fast areas! Nonsense. You'll actually 
save time, for instance, when teaching 
the Monroe Doctrine if you use that in- 
valuable aid to all teachers, A Book of 
Americans by Rosemary and Stephen 
3enet. This excerpt from their poem 
“James Monroe’’® is so clear-cut that 


even your slowest learner can grasp 


the import of the famcus doctrine. 


But what is there about him I ought 
to know? 


Well, he did one thing you shouldn't 


forget 


5From All Through the Year by Annette 
Wynne. Copyright 1932 by the author. Pub- 
lished by J. B. Lippincott Company. 


6From A Book of Americans by Rosemary 
and Stephen Vincent Benet. Copyright 1933 
by the authors. Published by Rinehart and 
Company. 
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For he put up a sign that is standing 
yet, 


A sign on the Western Hemisphere, 


“THESE COUNTRIES ARE 
SETTLED. 
NO PARKING HERE.” 


Which meant, in language clear and 
plain. 

To England, Russia, France and 
Spain 

And all the rest of Europe, too: 

“We do not care what else you do. 

But keep your little hand away 

From North and South Amerikay. 

We love you dearly, understand, 

3ut—just refrain from claiming land 

Between Cape Horn and Baffin’s Bay 


Or there will be the deuce to DAY. 0 </- 


Only Ingenuity Limits 
The Uses of Poetry 


And how well poetry fits into those 
odd minutes which keep popping up 
even in the best regulated classrooms 
minutes spent waiting for a delayed 
dismissal bell, for a standardized test 
to be given, for the administration of 
polio shots. Not only does poetry pre- 
vent restlessness from developing at 


such times but it can, during otherwise 


squandered minutes, give due recogni- 
tion to John’s new rubber boots through 
A. A. Milne’s “Happiness” or to prac- 
tically everybody’s with 
Frieda Wolfe 
or to the spring rain outlined in 
“The Umbrella Brigade” by Laura E. 
Richards. 


new shoes 


“Choosing Shoes’ by 


Our children have been left a leg- 
acy of wonderful poems by Eleanor 
Elizabeth Madox 
Rose Fyleman, Robert L. Stevenson, 
William Blake, Elizabeth Coatsworth, 
Frances Frost, Robert Frost, Dorothy 
Aldis, Harry Behn, Walter de la Mare, 
Rachel Field, Edward Lear, Christina 
Rossetti, A. A. Milne, and Winifred 
Welles. 


Farjeon, Roberts, 


he very best is available in abun- 
dance. Do not cheat children of their 
rightful inheritance because “there 
isn't time for poetry.”” Any time is time 
for have 
taken life's everyday occurences and, 


poetry because these poets 
somehow, made them seem very won- 
derful and very exciting. Reading the 
poems of these authors together with 
your children turn awk- 
ward moments into shining ones and 


can indeed, 


make a family-like group out of forty 


strangers. 


Rightly understood,, there is nothing unpalatable about the facts 
of intellectual aptitude and nothing undemocratic or iniquitous about 
selecting the best for the highest training. Every citizen of this country 
understands this true principle perfectly well when it applies to Big 
League Baseball, the Army, science, or business organization. 


—Jacques Barzun 
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Acne and the Mental 
Health of Adolescents 


Teachers Can Provide 


Help to Acne Sufferers 


Acne is a complex chemical mystery 
far more than skin deep.” It “may 
leave permanent scars on skin and per- 
Paul de Kruif in 
the 


succinct 


sonality.” So said 


a recent article on treatment of 


acne. It is a definition and, 
despite its prediction, a welcome state- 
ment to acne victims, whose number 
has been estimated to include, at one 
time or another, as much as_ ninety 
percent of American youth. It is wel- 
come because it leaves no doubt that 
here is a doctor who sees acne as a 
serious problem deserving of serious 
medical attention. This has not always 


been the case. 


Until very recent years this scourge 
was often dismissed by medical men as 
something one would outgrow, as 
though this probability made treatment 
On the hand the 


attitude of the general public to the 


unnecessary. other 
acne sufferer has been one of disdain, 
even disgust. There seemed to be the 
feeling that one was not clean, or some 
the old wives tale that 
For 


the latter belief there has never been 


acceptance of 
acne resulted from masturbation. 


one shred of evidence. From it how- 
ever we can see some of the potential 


damage to mental health caused by 
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acne. We will soon consider them 
further in an attempt to indicate the 
part which teachers can take in pre- 
venting such damage. 

30th of the above unfortunate atti- 
tudes had at least one common cause: 
scientists knew very little about acne. 
To be sure, it is medically sound to 
assume that one will not die of acne. 
Medical science was besieged on every 
side with far more dangerous threats 
to man’s well-being; so until the recent 
interest in problems of youth and reali- 
the 


emotions and the organs of his body, 


zation of interaction of man’s 
there was little impetus for research on 


acne. Surely acne victims will remem- 


Every teacher of adolescents can recall 
many instances of children afflicted with 
acne. The boys and girls involved were 
likely to be withdrawn or belligerent and 
antisocial. In either case acne was taking 
its toll — perhaps permanently — on the 
personalities of these children. This toll 
is unnecessary inasmuch as knowledge, 
medical care, and intelligent guidance 
can produce wholesome adjustment if not 
a total cure. The writer of this article tells 
of the teacher’s role in achieving these 
ends. Miss Meyer teaches at the Peterson 
School. 





ber painfully the flippant statement by 
a young medical student in a recent 
best selling novel. He was specializing 
in dermatology because his patients 
would never die, never get better, and 
never wake him up at night. 


Almost All Sufferers 
Respond to Treatment 
It is a fact that with conscientious 
medical care ninety percent of all acne 
victims can be cured or tremendously 
improved. Science has now established 
that acne is a normal accompaniment 
of adolescence due to an imbalance in 
hormones. The glands which lubricate 
the skin, triggered by the male hor- 
mone, overproduce oil which together 
with wastes clogs tiny pores thus 
causing blackheads and often pustules. 
Most doctors now hold the theory that 
emotional disturbances aggravate acne, 
but do not cause it. They are far more 
likely to be an effect.’ the 


physical and emotional development of 


Since 


the female is from birth more rapid 
than the male, a girl may develop acne 
as early as twelve years of age while 
the most common age for boys would 
be fourteen or fifteen. Acne can be so 
severe in both sexes as to cause pustules 
on the face, scalp, chest, and back, or 
it can be reasonably mild occasionally 
flaring up in any one of these areas, 
the onset of 


especially in girls at 


menstruation. 


Affects Youth at Period 
Of Greatest Sensitivity 


This result of the onset of puberty 


contributes to the the 


troubled adolescent just as he enters 


pressures Onl 


a stage of development commonly 


characterized by insecurity, self-con- 


sciousness, and longing for the ap- 
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proval of one’s peers. Enjoying the 
company of the opposite sex and 
making one’s self physically attractive 
become agonizingly impossible for the 
acne sufferer. 


Secause of the greater importance 
attached to the complexion and facial 
appearance of girls, the emotional im- 
pact of acne upon girls is frequently 
worse, though not always overt, than 
it is with boys. There is no maximum 
age for acne. Though most cases sub- 
side as the individual enters adulthood, 
many cases continue through the:twen- 
ties and some until forty or so. At its 
worst acne leaves pock marks of a red 
or purplish color. In most cases this 
can be avoided by educating the victim 
not to squeeze pustules. 


Individual Reactions 
To Acne Vary 

We have said that one does not die 
of acne, and we can probably say as 
positively that one does not lose one’s 
mind because of acne. Yet it cannot be 
overlooked that this searing blight of 
youth can be a contributory factor to 
many neuroses at this most sensitive 
stage of development. 


The afflicted 


solace in the already pressing tendency 


adolescent may seek 
to overeat and add to dishigurement by 
obesity. He may become shy, intro- 
verted, and dangerously withdrawn 
from his fellows. He may compensate 
by affecting that common air of non- 
chalance recognized by sloppy dress, 
and indifference to adult demands. In 
extreme cases he may even try to get 
revenge by openly hostile acts, truancy, 
stealing, and fighting. Or he may, as 
victims of other handicaps sometimes 


“Blight of Youth”, Time, Feb. 11, 1987 
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do, develop his ability in sports, artistic 
talent, or other desirable areas to dis- 
tract attention from his acne. 


How the Teacher 
Can Help 


Teachers, as persons interested in 
the well being of the whole child, can 
take an active part in the education of 
parents and children concerning this 
problem and also play a subtle but 
important role in guiding the compen- 
sation of acne sufferers into wholesome 
rather than Like 
all problems of adolescents, this one 


antisocial channels. 


requires the kind of rapport with the 


child which can be established only by 


patience and warm understanding. 
Since the problem is of an intimate, 
personal nature it also requires the 
upmost tact. 

health class 
might be devoted to explaining some 


In some situations a 
of the methods of acne treatment now 
being used and emphasizing the en- 
couraging results. Health classes should 
handle also the general aspects of the 
disease, such as an explanation of acne 
and the importance of cleanliness, exer- 
cise, and diet. Most experts recommend 
fats and 


eliminating such sweets as 


fried foods, chocolate, nuts, mayon- 


naise, and pastries and_ substituting 
fresh fruits and vegetables. 

If, in health classes for adolescents, 
the 
way as hay fever, protruding teeth or 


acne were treated in much same 
other chronic difficulties, we could ex- 


pect a more intelligent and sympathetic 
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acceptance of it by all. Such open 
serve to 


threats to mental health. 


acceptance would minimize 


Conferences Regarding 
Medical Aid, Adjustment 


In line with the present emphasis on 
guidance in the classroom, the teacher 
could well use individual consultation 
seek 
Present treatment in 


to encourage the sufferer to 
medical help. 
cludes administration of certain anti- 
biotics. X-ray is sometimes effective 
Hormone injection, however, has been 
abandoned for the most part due to 
the undesirable 


“side effects” of such 


treatment. 


Such care is not inexpensive, but 
children of meager circumstances may 
free or 


be directed to one of several 


inexpensive clinics operated by our 
major hospitals. The teacher simply 
puts the child in touch with the Com 
munity Referral Service of the Wel 


fare Council of Metropolitan Chicago 


In private conferences with parents, 
the teacher could spell out the added 
handicap which acne is to wholesome 
adjustment, and make the parents 
aware that present day treatment can 
usually cure acne, removing a for 
midable stumbling block in the way 
of their children’s happiness. 


The teacher who follows these sug 
gestions may well contribute more to 
the wholesome development of children 
than he can ever conceive of unless 


he too has suffered from acne. 





Geography as an Aid 


To International Understanding 


Teaching Techniques Which 
Make Geography Come to Life 


The American schools appear to have 
done a very successful job of teaching 
patriotism. Units in history and geo- 
graphy usually stress, explicitly or im- 
plicitly, the glories of America and 
this is as it should be. Certainly, one 


of the important functions of 


any 
school in any society is to perpetuate 
the society of which it is a part, and 
the this 
can be done is by inculcating in the 
the the tra- 
the And _ so 
learn that the 
the rest of the 
world in the production of oil, steel, 
bathtubs, 


and striped toothpaste. 


one of most effective ways 


youngsters values and 


ditions of social group. 
\merican 


United 


youngsters 
States leads 


automobiles, television sets, 


But we have paid a price for this 
stress on American values. } he explicit 
positive emphasis on certain aspects of 
\merican superiority has been accom- 
panied by an implicit negative attitude 
that seems to say, “America is the only 
nation that matters in this world. We're 
so good and everyone else is so back- 
ward and quaint.” 

Robert Louis Stevenson once wrote: 

Little Indian, Sioux or Crow, 

Little frosty Eskimo, 

Little Turk or Japanee, 

Oh, don’t you wish that you were me? 
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This doggerel may be bad poetry and 
bad grammatical usage, but it expresses 
perfectly the attitude of smug tolerance 
toward other peoples that so many 
Americans possess. 


American Attitude Toward 
Foreigners Is Bad 

This attitude expresses itself on all 
from the American soldier 


the other 
lands as Limeys, Frogs, or Gooks to 


levels 
who refers to citizens of 
the overstuffed American tourist who 
complains to his wife in a French hotel, 
“Why can’t these natives learn 
English?” Then there are the moral 
crusades engaged in by some Ameri- 
State 


order to make over all cultures in the 


can Department employees in 


\merican pattern. This “we know 
attitude was 
recently illustrated in the play “The 
Teahouse of the August Moon,” by 
John Patrick. The Japanese wanted to 
build a but the American 


authorities insisted on building a school 


what’s best for you” 


teahouse 


in the shape of a pentagon! 

This attitude of smug tolerance (or 
is it intolerance?) was bad enough in 
an age of isolationism; today, bound 
as we are by international commit- 
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ments, attitude can be 


disastrous. More and more, we Ameri- 


such an 


cans are finding that we cannot “go it 
alone” in this age of shrinking dis- 
tances and that we need allies whom 
we can trust and who trust us. 

How can geography help change the 
attitude of American children toward 
other peoples from one of smug toler- 
ance to one of sympathetic understand- 
ing? One way would be to re-examine 
the basic foundations of geography. 
What should be the focal point of 
geography ? 


Too Many Teachers 
Stress Mere Physical Facts 


Too many teachers still stress the 
physical aspects of an area with the 
result that their instruction emphasizes 
the 


length of rivers, the height of 


mountains, the location of cities, and 
the growing of crops. This teaching 
still views the study of geography as 
it had been traditionally defined — “a 
description of the earth.”” But the more 
one limits his teaching of geography to 
the physical aspects of the region under 
study, the more it resembles a physical 
rather than a social science. 


But geography is a social science, 
and as a social science the accent must 
be on man and how he 
attempts to 


reacts to and 
environment. 
Merely studying about the length of 


master his 


rivers, the height of mountains, and 


the of cities neglects or 
Other 
nation’s culture must be emphasized. 
Why do they build canals? Why are 


their homes made of mud? How would 


locations 


ignores man. aspects of a 


you solve the problem of limited rain- 
fall? These questions are designed to 
build an understanding of the ways of 


life of other peoples and to explain 
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why they do the things they do as they 
attempt to react to and master their 
physical environment. 


not 
ignored, but it is man who is the focal 


The physical environment is 


point. What the teacher is trying to do 
is to get across the attitude of “Yes, 
Now I understand 
why they do that. And if I were living 
there, I’d probably do the same thing 
myself.” 


that makes sense. 


Avoid the Extensive 
Approach to Geography 

Another way geography can help to 
develop international understanding is 
by teaching it intensively rather than 
extensively. From the viewpoint of 
building international understanding, to 
teach the geography of Asia or South 
America or Europe in one semester 1s 
generally an impossibility. Few teachers 
the 
countries of any continent in a semester 


can cover all or even most of 
and still go far beyond the listing of 
exports and imports and the location 


of important cities. 


To teach for understanding takes 
time. Why have the Swiss been tra- 


ditionally neutral ? Why are the English 


Geography in the elementary schools 
used to be taught as a collection of phys- 
ical facts about countries — and most 
pupils promptly forgot most facts soon 
after examinations were over. In recent 
years emphasis has been placed on de- 
veloping broad understandings through 
geography. Dr. Guysenir feels that better 
international relationships can be fostered 
through such understandings, and he lists 
several ways in which this can be done. 
He is a member of the social science 
department at the Foreman Branch of 
Chicago Teachers College. 





ia “nation of merchants 7’ Such answers 


can be answered largely in terms of 
geography, but arriving at the answers 
through discussion takes time. Surely 
it would be better to spend five weeks 
on each of four cultures than to teach 
all of Europe in one semester. 


‘ 
\ 


But, it may be asked, will studying 
Germany for five weeks make us ex- 
perts on Germany and lead to inter- 
national understanding ? Of course not. 


We have had too many people go, for 


> 


example, to Russia for three weeks 


and then write a book explaining why 


Russia will or will not go to 


g war 
within the next fifteen months. Never- 
theless, all other things being equal, 
one is more likely to approach achieve- 
ment of this purpose by an intensive 
five-week unit 


than by a_ superficial 


one- or two-week survey 


Correlating Geography 
With Literature 


A third way of teaching for inter- 
national understanding through geog- 
raphy is to correlate the teaching of 
geography with the study of literature. 
Children as a group are highly imagi- 
native and tend to identify themselves 
with heroes. Reading a story with a 
Chinese youngster as a_ protaganist 
while the class is studying China ean 
only reinforce the attitude that foreign 
peoples have many of the same 
emotions and problems that Americans 
do and that they too attempt to solve 
those problems with the means at their 
disposal. 

The teacher of geography can further 
help to build international understand- 
ing by demolishing stereotypes. As long 
as so many American youngsters still 
think that all Dutch 


wooden shoes (“How quaint and how 


children wear 
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hackward,” seems to be our pupils’ 


reaction. “It’s cute but I wouldn’t do 
anything like that !”), so long will their 
understanding of the role of the Dutch 
in modern society be limited. When it 
is pointed out that some French and 
Belgian youngsters also wear wooden 
shoes, that wooden shoes are usually 
and not in the 
urban communities, that the reason for 


worn in rural areas 
the wearing of wooden shoes is that 
expensive leather gets ruined in the 
damp fields of Holland 
inexpensive wooden 


whereas the 
shoes do not, 
surely the response is more likely to 
be, “Oh, I That 


makes ‘How 


see. I understand. 


sense” rather than 


quaint !” 

The author remembers presenting a 
film on Mexico City which showed 
paved streets, modern architecture, and 
suits. The 

“Ts this 


they asked. They seemed to 


men dressed in business 

youngsters were surprised. 
Mexico ?” 
think that all Mexicans wear big hats, 
throw a serape over one shoulder, and 


pull mules down a dirt road. 


Teaching Children 
To Question Conventions 

Still another way to develop under- 
standing of other peoples is to pose the 
question: Because other people do 
something differently than we do, does 
that automaticaily make their practice 
bad or wrong or incorrect? For ex- 
ample, we drive on the “‘correct’’ side 
of the road; the English drive on the 
“wrong” side. We read a book “in the 
right way” but the Hebrews and Arabs 
read books “backward.” Few young- 
sters realize that most conventions are 
man-made and are quite arbitrary in 


nature. 
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\ reappraisal of our role as a world 
leader may also help children to develop 
«i more intelligent understanding of 
other peoples. Children are continually 
presented with facts which show the 
United States to be a world leader in 
such areas as industry, agriculture, and 
commerce. This information is usually 
presented in the form of graphs and in 
such statements as ‘America has more 
the rest of the 
countries of the world put together.” 


automobiles than all 
The implication seems to be that the 
United States leads the world in every- 
thing and that other countries haven't 
been able to do very much at all. But, 
it could be pointed out, other cultures 
have also contributed to the develop- 
ment of civilization. For example, the 
Greeks discovered many principles of 
science in use today, the Chinese de- 
veloped the compass, and the Arabs 
produced advances in arithmetic. In a 
real sense, we have inherited these 
forced to start 
a culture without the contributions of 


advances. If we were 
other peoples, our civilization could 
never have reached its present state of 


development at the present time. 


“But,” children might say, “that’s all 
in the past. What about today? Isn’t it 
true that we have more skyscrapers 
and television sets and highways than 
any other country?” Yes, we do lead 


in almost every phase of industry, 
agriculture, and commerce; but we do 
lead, led, 


world in such important areas as music, 


not nor have we ever the 
art, philosophy, religion, and pure re 
search. It takes many things to make 
up our civilization and many nations 
contribute. Only when children under 
stand that the United States is a world 
leader in some areas, not in all, will the 


attitude of smug tolerance disappear. 
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International Exchanges 
Are Effective Aids 


Finally, the teacher of geography 


can help to further internationai un 
derstanding through some kind of in 
ternational exchange. the 
sending of CARE packages or 


donating to a charity such as Hun 


However, 
mere 


garian Relief may only serve to in 
crease the feeling of smug tolerance 
and superiority on the part of Ameri 
can youngsters. A good procedure is 
to ask for something in exchange. 


If, for example, your class sends a 
package to a school in Germany that 
your school “adopts,” ask your counter 
parts in Germany to send a package 
in return. Of what can such a package 
consist ? Perhaps some textbooks that 
are being discarded (textbooks from 
which foreign youngsters learn English 
are especially interesting), a German 
youngster’s notebook, examples of art 
or craft work, pictures of the school, 
a description, either in English or 1 
the and its 


culum. (Surely, there is somebody on 


(German, of school 


curr! 
the local scene who can translate Get 
man.) From the viewpoint of money, 
such a package can hardly compete 


with your $25 food package but to 
your youngsters it will be an exchang« 
of equals, not a case of a “superior 


giving charity to an “inferior.” 


Pen Pal Arrangements 
Are Easy and Valuable 


ne of the best ways by which in 
ternational understanding can be fur 
thered is through one of the many Pen 
Pal organizations devoted to this cause 
\ partial list of some of the bette: 
known organizations in 


this field 


follows: 





1. Probably the best known and the 
most popular pen pal organization is the 
International Friendship League which has 
an impressive list of sponsors. The February, 
1958, issue of Catholic Digest carried a 
description of the work of this organi- 
zation. Participation is on a personal basis. 
Groups are not put in touch with groups 
nor is any one name given to any group. 
Each applicant receives an individual name 
from abroad and only the person receiving 
the name may write. These “person-to- 
person” introductions are made by the In- 
ternational Friendship League which care- 
fully matches correspondents of the same 
age with similar interests. The registration 
for children under 19 years is fifty cents. 
There is no other fee. Further information 
may be obtained from Miss Edna 
MacDonough, Executive Secretary, Inter- 
national Friendship League, 40 Mount 
Vernon Street, Boston, Massachusetts. 


2. The Council for Education in World 


Citizenship is associated with the United 
Nations and sponsors an overseas corre- 
spondence plan. Any child between the 
ages of 11 and 18 may join. Individual 
countries have various age_ limitations, 
however; for example, 13 is the earliest 
age at which French pen pals may be 
supplied and 16 is the comparable age for 


Switzerland. There is a small charge (6d. 
per address for those under 16 years of 


age) for this service. It is suggested, if 
only because of the common language, that 
England itself be considered as a source 
for pen pals. Further information may be 
obtained from Secretary, Overseas Cor- 
respondence, Council for Education in 
World Citizenship, 25 Charles Street, 
London, W. 1, England 


3. The Red Cross does not sponsor an 
individual pen pal program but it does 
sponsor an international album program 
through which school and classroom 
groups may correspond with similar groups 
in any one of sixty countries. Your school 
must be enrolled in Junior Red Cross 
before you may participate in this pro- 
gram. Further information may be obtained 
from The American National Red Cross, 
17th and D Streets, N.W., Washington 
6 DBD. C. 


4. The Instructor magazine sponsors a 
“Club Exchange” column in which are 
names and addresses of teachers of ele- 
mentary grades in various localities. By 
listing his name, each teacher is offering 
an invitation to exchange correspondence, 
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souvenirs, or samples with her class. After 
initial contact has been made between two 
classrooms, further arrangements may be 
made to exchange letters between indi- 
viduals, although this is not the main 
purpose of the Club Exchange. Further 
information may be obtained from The 
Instructor Magazine, Danville, New York. 


5. The Pen Friends Division of the 
English-Speaking Union acts as a volun- 
tary clearing house for young people bet- 
ween the ages of 9 and 16 inclusive. Ameri- 
can students are asked to send a letter 
together with a stamped, self-addressed 
envelope, giving their name, age, address, 
and hobbies. In return, the name of a 
British student will be sent. Teachers 
need only indicate the total number of 
foreign names desired and respective age 
groups, and pen names and addresses will 
be sent by return mail. There is no charge 
for this service. Further information may 
be obtained from Mr. A. B. Grant, Chair- 
man, Pen Friends Division, The English- 
Speaking Union, 16 East 69th Street, New 
York 21, New York. 


6. An agency which handles overseas 
correspondence for older adolescents and 
adults (anyone over 15 years of age) is 
Letters Abroad. Send your name, address, 
occupation, age, and a description of your 
interests and information concerning 
whether or not you write a foreign lan- 
guage. Further information may be ob- 
tained from Letters Abroad, 45 East 65th 
Street, New York 21, New York. 
There are then many ways of hand- 

ling geography instruction so as to 
render it a potent means of improving 
international understanding. To the 
half-dozen ways mentioned above the 
ingenious teacher can add others of his 
own choosing. The single prerequisite 
to intelligent teacher action toward this 
end is the understanding on the part 
of each teacher that geography is not 
merely a collection of facts about areas 
of the world but a means of broaden- 
ing the perspective of those who, 
though children today, will be the 
adults of tomorrow and will be making 
the decisions affecting the peace of the 
world. 
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The Social Adjustment Center 


Pupils with Serious Behavior Problems 


Are Helped to Lead Normal Lives 


Children with problems often ex- 
hibit behavior patterns in the regular 
classroom which may interfere not only 
with their own academic progress, but 
with the the other 
children in the classroom. In the 
Chicago Public Schools such children, 


also progress of 


who suffer from severe social malad- 
justment, are often transferred to a 
Social Adjustment Center. 

The kinds of behavior which these 
socially maladjusted children exhibit 
consists usually of one or several of the 
following : stubborness, resentment, se- 


What can be done with the pupil who 
has ability to learn but whose social ad- 
justment is so poor as to preclude learn- 
ing in the usual classroom? A longtime 
answer to the question has been the 
social adjustment school, which brings 
such students together in a school of their 
own. Of more recent origin however is 
the social adjustment center, a room 
established in a regular school and re- 


ceiving its pupils from the surrounding . 


area. This article details the operation 
of such centers and discusses their effects 
upon the pupils and the schools in which 
the centers are located. Mr. Kennedy 
teaches a class for the socially mal- 
adjusted at the Ravenswood School. Dr. 
Elenbogen is the Ravenswood principal. 
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vere temper tantrums; indifference to 
school tasks or absolute refusal to per- 
form them; fighting in the schoolroom, 
corridors, or playgrounds; stealing; 
lying ; incorrigble truancy ; belligerency 
toward teachers and other school au- 
thorities ; the 
schoolroom and on school grounds; 


extreme profanity in 


moodiness ; destructive- 


ness ; complete disregard for the prop- 


listlessness : 


erty of others; or other strongly anti- 
social behavior. 


Social Adjustment Centers 
In a Number of Schools 

It has been the practice during recent 
years to establish Social Adjustment 
Centers, not in every school, but in 
individual schools which accommodate 
students from a large number of sur- 
ruonding schools. Eleven such centers 
are currently in operation. The reasons 
1.) Many 


no children who 


for this practice are two: 
schools have few or 
are so seriously maladjusted as to need 
the kind of highly specialized treatment 
that social adjustment classrooms pro- 
vide; and 2.) An important element in 
the treatment which Social Adjustment 
Centers provide is the removal of the 


child from the school environment in 
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which he has developed and maintained 
his pattern of anti-social behavior. 
Social adjustment rooms usually 
differ in class-size, program, and equip- 
ment from regular classrooms. Classes 
are limited to eighteen pupils; some 
have fewer. The program of instruc- 
tion is highly individualized and_ in- 
cludes, as well as regular school 
subjects, some work experiences and 
opportunity for much physical activity. 
Classrooms are usually equipped with 
a shop center in which pupils may 
construct objects of their choice and 
relieve, through 
of the academic 
failure or maladjustment subjects them 


manual activity, some 


pressure to which 


Maladjusted Pupils Come 
From Varied Backgrounds 


The social adjustment room at the 
Ravenswood School was organized two 
vears ago. Since that time many boys 
exhibiting a variety of emotional, social, 
and personal disturbances have been 
referred to the school. The b« vs come 
from schools in the north and 
The 


school neighorhoods from which they 


many 


northwest secticns of Chicago. 


come are of many kinds. The family 


histories of the boys include happy 


homes, broken homes, divorce, re 


marriage, foster homes, orphanages, 


the 


seem to 


and drunkeness on the part of 


parents. Home backgrounds 
contribute to the problems of some 
children, but not to those of others 
Many ¢ the problem children hay 

become pyoblems as a result of poor 
study habits, improper learning of 
skills, and a lack of self-confidence in 
their own ability. Despite these hand 
caps they still crave attention in a class 
room. Since they have difficulty doing 
orade level, they 


the work at their 
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cannot achieve this attention through 
Conse- 
quently, these children attempt to 


positive school achievement. 


achieve recognition through such nega- 
tive behavior as fighting, shouting, 
defiance, or profanity. 

At the time of the writing of this 
article, the boys in the Ravenswood 
School Sccial Adjustment Center range 
in age from seven years to beyond 
twelve years. Their I. Q.’s range from 
a low of 69 to a high of 118. They 
are in’ grades 1B through 6B. There 
have, in the past, been several boys 
with I. Q.’s of between 115 and 136 


in the center. 


Individualized Programs 
An Essential Factor 

One of the primary objectives of the 
rehabilitation program is to set up a 
school work program in which the boys 
can achieve success. Therefore, school 
test records and records of past aca 
demic achievement are carefully studied 
and an individual program is outlined 


for each boy. The program is set any 


where from the tested ability level of 


the boys to a year or even two years 
below his ability level. Each boy may 
and frequently does have a widely vary 
ing pattern of expected achievement 
\n individual may, for instance, be 
reading at the fourth grade level, spell 
ing at the third grade level, and doing 
The only 
areas in which all pupils work as a 


second grade arithmetic. 
group are oral reading and phenics 
Even here, the materials of instruction 
are individualized. 

After a_ short 


successfully in school and_ receiving 


period of working 


liberal amounts of praise and encour 
agement for their efforts, most pupils 


are ready to begin working at slightly 
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higher levels. Many times the boys 
themselves announce without realizing 
that they are doing so that they are 
ready for more difficult work, “This 
work is easy.” As their assignments 
become more difficult most boys try to 
live up to their perhaps boastful state- 
ments. The level of difficulty must not 
be increased too quickly, but rather in 
small stages, lest they again experience 
failure. Eventually, most boys are 
working at or near their own grade 
level and working well. In some 
cases the boys even manage to advance 
beyond their anticipated grade levels. 
Many boys change in a month or two 
months from very unhappy students to 
apparently normal, happy youngsters 
Once they begin to “get” the school- 
work, many of their classroom acts of 


anti-social behavior disappear. 


Pupils Are Responsible 
For Many Tasks 


In addition to his classwork, each 
boy is given some classroom or school 
task to perform. One may be the official 
ereeter who welcomes guests, gets them 
a chair, and sees that they are comfort- 
able. 


cleaning 


Another is in charge of house- 
sweeping, dusting, etc. Tasks 
to be performed are many and varied. 
For the past year the be VS in the Social 
\djustment Center have been the milk 
bc ys for the entire school. 

Each week every boy is marked on 
the performance of his own task. If 
Excellent he 


loses his job. The school milk boys are 


1 


he receives a mark below 
marked daily by the principal. Thus 
far they have been consistently graded 
Any 


Superior in classroom duties for four 


Superior. bov who is marked 


consecutive weeks may then pick his 
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own job for the next month. The 
emphasis here is on good work, well 
done. 


Shop Facilities 
In the Classroom 

In addition to the program in regular 
school subjects and the work responsi 
bility program, the social adjustment 
classroom has its own workbench and 
the necessary tools to make such items 
as shce-shine boxes, carving boards, 
knick-knack shelves, and similar items 
Chis provides an area in which many 


boys can succeed for the first time 


When a boy completes a project, he 


may take it home as concrete evidence 


of his achievement and adjustment 





Two additional aspects of the social 


adjustment program at Ravenswood 
School are that care is taken to see that 
each boy has at least one good, well- 
balanced meal each day and that the 
boys have a special swimming program 
through the cooperation of the Wilson 


OBR As 


The boys walk daily to Lake View 
High School hot The 


lunches are well-prepared and nourish- 


for a lunch. 
ing. For some bi VS, the food is much 
better than they receive in their own 
home. 

Every Thursday from 9:30 A. M. to 
10:30 A. M., the pupils go swimming 
at the Wilson Y. M. C. A., 
two blocks north of school. 


which is 
This is one 
of the high spots of the week for the 


boys. 


Most Pupils Stay 
From Five to Ten Months 

Most pupils remain in the Social 
Adjustment Center for a period of 
time ranging from five months to ten 
months. This is true for about ninety- 
eight per cent of the boys. The other 
two per cent have been in the room 
longer than ten months but not beyond 
Within ten 
months most are sufficiently readjusted 


fifteen months. five to 
in their behavior to return to a regular 
elementary classroom. 

When the boys are “ready” they are 
other 
School. 


given an opportunity for aid in re- 


first “tried” in rooms in the 


Ravenswood Here they are 
adjusting themselves to a regular class 
program. While the boys are in these 
rooms the teachers observe them care- 
fully and report as to their conduct, 
attention, effort, and ability to get along 


with others. On the basis of these re- 
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ports plus their record in the Social 
Adjustment Center it is determined if 
they are ready to leave. 

When the boys are transferred from 
the Social Adjustment Center they may 
return to the school from which they 
came or to the next closest school to 
their home. Usually it is preferable to 
send them to the latter, as it gives the 
boys an entirely new climate in which 
to demonstrate that they are capable 
of getting along well in a_ regular 
classroom. 

When they are returned to the school 
from which they came, usually because 
their parents wish it or because there 
is no second school near their homes, 
they often return to the same friends, 
acquaintances, and circumstances in 
which they previously exhibited prob- 
lems. Sometimes this produces a re- 
gression to earlier anti-social behavior. 


Does the Social Adjustment Center 
Make Bad Children Worse? 


The social adjustment teacher is 
faced with the task of working with 
eighteen boys all of whom exhibit 
serious behavior difficulties. Some in- 
dividuals fear that aggressive behavior 
may become intensified as one boy 
copies the anti-social behavior of an- 
other. Many parents have stated, “I 
know my son is not behaving as he 
should, but if you send him to a Social 
Adjustment Center, he will only learn 
more bad habits.” 


Such fears have not been justified by 


our experience at Ravenswood School. 
Not only have the boys in the social 
adjustment classroom behaved as well 
as any other group, but the large ma- 
jority of the pupils have continued to 
show improved behavior when returned 
to regular classrooms. 
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Parents of pupils in our Social Ad- 
justment Center in general feel that the 
program produces in their children an 
increased liking for school and a better 
acceptance of authority at home. Many 
testimonial letters from parents, teach- 
ers, and principals indicate that the 
program does succeed. So far, however, 
formal data to 
justify firm conclusions. 


do not have enough 


We are now planning a follow-up 
program to determine the effects of the 
program on individual pupils at six 
months, one year, and two year inter- 
vals after they have been released from 
the Social Adjustment Center to regu- 
lar classrooms. formal 
data, it seems safe to say that the social 


Even without 


adjustment program has produced val- 
uable changes in the behavior of many 
of its pupils. 


The Teacher Is Important 
In the Success of the Program 


The program here described is basic- 
ally one of varied and individualized 
instruction. With few variations, such 
as the shop in the classroom, the lunch 
program, and the weekly Y. M. C. A. 
trips, it represents the kind of program 
aimed at by all good teachers. 

True, the smaller class size permits 
the social adjustment teacher more 
time with each pupil. Does this mean 
that good teacher with 


any only 


students in his class 


the 


eighteen could 


accomplish same results? Our 


( xperic nce does not lead us to think so. 

The small class size is important. A 
flexible, individualized program 1s also 
essential. But, most important is the 


teacher. He must have a_ thorough 


understanding of the boys with whom 
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he is associating, a sincere belief that 
they can be helped, and a personality 
that gives confidence to children and 
elicits respect from them. 

The pupils in the Social Adjustment 
Center emphasize this point in their 
comments on the program. ‘We like 
our teacher. He treats us like people.” 
“He 
“He 


“You always 


“You have to do what he says.” 
helped me to do better work.” 
gives you a chance.” 
know what you can and cannot do.” 
“You're too busy to fool around.” 
All of these comments by pupils indi- 
cate clearly that a central reason for 
their response to the program is that 
their teacher meets their basic needs 
for security, recognition, acceptance by 
others and self-acceptance. Obviously, 
these needs are fulfilled through the 
personality of the teacher as much as 


by the specifics of the training program. 


Measuring the Human Factor 
May Give Clues to Success 


We know, then, that the teacher's 
personality plays an important part in 
this program of social therapy. But 
experience in Social Adjustment Cen- 
ters indicates that teachers of appar- 
ently widely different personalities do 
equally outstanding jobs of therapy 
and rehabilitation. This suggests that 
we would do well to attempt to meas 
ure in some way the personalities of 
those teachers who are successful in 
social adjustment teaching, as well as 
the personalities of those teachers not 
so successful, in an attempt to discover 
which personality traits are of central 
importance. Perhaps from such a study 
we could derive answers which would 


be of value to all teachers. 





Tips for Teachers 


e Map Transparencies 
Learning from Cartoons 
So Can the Little Ones 
Those Dusty Erasers 


Map Recognition Improved 
Through Window Transparencies 

I have had considerable success in 
combining decorative window transpar- 
encies with geography learning in the 
seventh and eighth grade classes I for 
merly had at the Gregory School. 

lhe students were 


first taught to 


make transparencies by cutting out 
shapes in colored (preferably black) 
construction paper and neatly pasting 
thin colored tissues over them. When 
well done, the more intricate designs 
suggest elaborate stained glass eftects 

To adapt this to geography and par 
ticularly to map reading, outline maps 
of the various continents, the United 
States, or of 


used as 


individual states were 


patterns on the construction 
paper. The construction paper was then 
cut, colored tissues pasted on the back, 
and the completed outline map trans- 
parency was placed against a window 
for a week or two 

The effects were most desirable. The 
classes developed a skill in transparency 
making, and equally desirable results 
were evident in terms of their ability 
to recognize the continents, countries, 
and states at a glance. 

These projects were offshoots of 


current events discussions, in which 1 
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was recognized that improved geo 
graphic recognition would be highly 
desirable for the students, but the de- 
vice may also be useful in the lower 
grades in connection with earlier geo- 
graphic learnings. All took 


part, and at one time or another the 


students 


work of almost every student was on 
display. 

JuLian Lew 

WALLER HIGH ScHoot! 


Children Gain from Study 
Of Editorial Cartoons 
\ project dealing with the compre 


hension of editorial has 


cartoons 
proved to be a most interesting and 


OA 
class at the Mashall Elementary School 


thought-provoking project in a 


By means of biweekly exposure to 
such cartoons, members of the class are 
being kept abreast of current happen- 
ings on the local, national and inter- 
national level. Their knowledge and 
understanding of the subject matter of 
the cartoons will of necessity be some- 
what limited because of their political 
or social immaturity, but the reading 
skill involved in comprehening editorial 
and one 
which is quite important in view of the 


cartoons is a valuable one 


fact that while relatively few news- 


paper readers actually read editorials, 
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This is another in a series of practical teaching tips for teachers 
at various grade levels. They have been provided by classroom 
teachers who jot down and send us ideas, techniques, and pro- 
cedures which they have found useful and are willing to pass on 
as tips worth trying or adapting to other classrooms. 


This department welcomes contributions from other teachers; in 
fact it depends upon them. Merely jot down your teaching tip 
informally and briefly, and send it to the Chicago Schools Journal, 
6800 Stewart Avenue, Chicago 21. 


almost all see the editorial 


cartoons 
Che project also involves some oppor- 
tunity for practice in written expres 
sion. 


The students are asked to bring one 
cartoon to class per week. They are 
asked to submit cartoons dealing with 
items such as foreign policy, coming 
the Lake 
Michigan diversion controversy, racial 


elections, court reform, 
integration, satellite projects, and other 


items of general interest. They are 
asked to make their selections from any 
one of four major Chicago newspapers 


The 


stapled to a sheet of dark construction 


selected cartoons are then 
paper and are numbered consecutively 
With the use of the opaque projector, 
the teacher can flash each cartoon on 
the screen for a short period of time 
(we have found approximately one 
Each student 


writes his impression of what the artist 


minute to be a figure). 


is attempting to convey through his 
cartoon. Two sentences are usually 
sufficient for the student to give his 
impressions @f a cartoon. 

In the discussion which follows, the 
students can measure both the accuracy 
of their impressions and the clarity 
with which they expressed them. If 
controversy develops as to which im 


pressions are correct, the cartoon con 
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can be 
the 


same <iscussion, the teacher has the 


cerned projected again and 


analyzed by group. During this 
opportunity to furnish any background 
needed to provide the group with an 
appropriate understanding of the topics 
treated in the drawings. 

There countless editorial 


are car 


toons to be found; therefore duplica- 
tion is no problem, and the teacher can 
“weed out” ones which are too difficult 
either because of subject matter or the 
treatment by the artist. It has been 
found that the pupils, after viewing the 
cartoons with dubious apprehension the 
first time, have come to enjoy and 


I nt 1k 


Period.” This technique can be used at 


forward to their next “Editorial 


almost any uppergrade or high school 
level. 

GEORGE GRIMES, JR. 

MARSHALL ELEMENTARY SCHOO! 


Young Pupils Accept 
Civic Responsibilities 


For many years now, it has been 


accepted policy to give upper grade 


and high school students responsibilities 


for the smooth operation of their 


schools and to assign them various 


extracurricular tasks to perform. This 


policy serves the dual purpose of 


developing a sense of_ civic responsi 


bility in our students and accomplish 
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ing some important tasks which need 
to be done. 


What can be done with the younger 


children however? How can such 
chores be handled in a primary school 

one which has no children in the 
upper grades? Our answer, which has 
evolved from our experience at the 
Bartelme School, is that the same policy 
functions just as well in the lower 


grades as in the upper grades. 
- all of 
take 


turns as “official greeters.”’ They greet 


Our third grade children 
them, not just the better ones - 


each adult entering the building, escort 
him to the office, and ask him to be 
seated while they notify the principal. 
They also deliver messages from room 
to room and, when necessary, answer 
the school telephone. 

To prepare them for such duties, the 
teacher conducts important and highly 
motivated lessons on the accepted pro- 
cedures of communication in these 
areas. 

The fourth-graders constitute a 
School This 
group is divided into sub-committees 


Beautiful Committee. 
on the interior (the girls) and exterior 
(the boys). Between them they pick 
up papers both within and outside the 
school building and remind other child- 
ren of their responsibility for the ap- 


pearance of the school. They also 
report any disturbance or damage to 
school property. 


The entire program is supervised by 


the teachers and the custodian, but the 
pupils show an amazing amount of 
initiative and responsibility. Their 
parents are both fascinated and pleased. 
Mary ELLen Foran 

3ARTELME ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


A Substitute 
For Chalkboard Erasers 


When the chalkboard eraser is full 
of chalk dust, and the boards become 
coated faintly with a thin white film 
of that same dust, the eraser is usually 
soaked in water and the boards washed 
down. 


A good substitute for a watersoaked 
eraser is a synthetic sponge. It serves 
admirably to keep the chalk dust down ; 
the sponge dries quickly; it can be 
washed easily ; and the cost is not too 
great. In the long run, of course, the 
chalkboard but in 
these days of allergy, sinus infection, 


eraser costs less; 


and the common cold, too, the sponge 
is 2 useful contrivance for keeping 
chalkboards without 


clean setting in 


motion a lot of chalk dust. 
Jesse R. PARKER 
TuLey HicgH ScHOOL 


Facts for an Automobile Age 


For every pupil with a spark of genius, there are several with 


ignition trouble. 


—Mississippi Educational Review 
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News in Education 


The Relation Between 
Teachers and Scholarship 


If young 
students, 


people are to become 
teachers first must become 
scholars according to Francis S. Chase, 
dean of the University of Chicago’s 
new Graduate School of Education. 
Dr. Chase asserted that schools and 
colleges in the United States exhibit 
more zest for extra-curricular activities 
than for learning. Teachers are ex- 
pected to exhibit community leadership 
and interest in a wide array of youth 
and adult activities. Such complete 
absorption with activities physical and 
social leaves little time or inclination 
for the serious reading, contemplation, 
and which 
intellectual vigor. 


discourse are requisite to 


The dean stated that to be a teacher- 
scholar, one must have the “twin urges 
to know and to share.” who 
teaches without having the passion to 
know is not truly a teacher but a 
propagandist or perhaps an evangelist 
or a reformer. 


One 


four conditions that 
S. schools are to be 


He mentioned 
must prevail if U. 
staffed by persons who can qualify as 
teacher-scholars : 

1. Intellectual curiosity on the 

those who choose to teach 


part of 
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pl 


Lh pha hha te hea y haha 


@ Edited by George J. Steiner 
Chicago Teachers College 


The acquisition by teachers of a sub- 
stantial body of organized knowledge. 
A certain amount of leisure and free- 
dom from demands that swallow the 
day without allowing pause for reading 
or reflection. 

An appreciation of scholarship by the 
teaching profession and society. 


NEA Announces New 
Teacher Salary Goals 

An upgraded teacher salary scale of 
$6,000 to $13,000 is the new goal of 
the National Education Association, re- 
placing the $5,000 to $10,000 of last 
year. 
ant 


Robert McLain, salary consult- 
for the NEA, declared that this 
new level is needed to produce better 
teachers. , 

The NEA also reported that it would 
the United States about $13.6 
billion a year to raise teacher’s salaries 
from the national average of $4,650 to 
$7,550 while at the same time cutting 
down on pupil-teacher ratios, a 
that the nation ‘‘can well afford.” 


cost 


sum 


St. Paul Continues Its 


Developmental Program 
Inaugurated in September, 1957, a 

developmental program in St. Paul, 

Minnesota, has attracted capable public 


school students to technical fields and 
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will, it is believed, provide them with 
a solid background in mathematics and 
science. 

Starting with the ninth grade, “top” 
students are screened through aptitude 
tests for an program in 
which one subject is the core for 
two-hour daily classes which continue 
through grade eleven. One such core 
program in the ninth grade is that 
in biology, which provides for supple- 
mental study in meteorology, geology, 
astronomy, zoology, physics, and 


accelerated 


chemistry. 

At present the involves 
approximately 950 ninth- and tenth- 
grade students. When they reach their 
senior year, work involving individ- 
ual pri jects and internships in local 
industries will be introduced. 

This project is being financed by the 
Hill Family Foundation. 


program 


Shriver Directs February 
Brotherhood Week Observance 


R. Sargent Shriver Jr., president of 
the Chicago Board of Education, will 
serve as 1959 Brotherhood Week chair- 
man for Illinois, thus enhancing educa- 
tion's already important rcle in this 
annual observance. 

Sponsored by the National Confer- 
ence of Christians and Jews, the 1959 
observance will be held during the week 
of February 15-22. As Illinois chair- 
man, Shriver will head state-wide ac- 
tivities calling attention to the theme, 
“Brotherhood for peace and freedom: 
helieve it... live it... support it,” and 
further the Brotherhood Week goal of 
better understanding among all people. 


Chicago schools, colleges, and educa- 
ticnal organizations are making plans 
for their part in the 1959 
Teachers and students will take 


observ- 
ance. 
part in forums, assemblies, classroom 


activities, and other special programs. 


Marking its 25th anniversary in 
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1959, Brotherhood Week began as a 
one-day event in 1934, and has grown 
each year in impact and importance. 
The NCCJ defines brotherhood as 
“giving to others the rights and respect 
we want for ourselves.” The annual ob- 
servance is a time of renewal and reso- 
lution to sustain brotherhood through- 
out the year. 

President Eisenhower, Governor 
Stratton, and Mayor Daley are hono 
rary Brotherhood Week chairmen for 
the nation, the state, and the city. 

Further information about Brother 
hood Week programs may be obtained 
from the National Conference of 
Christians and Jews, 203 N. Wabash, 
CEntral 6-9355. 


Experiment Reveals Strengths, 
Weaknesses of Educational TV 

To clarify some of the important 
proncuncements concerning educational 
television, Superintendent William 
Brish of Washington County, Hagers- 
town, Maryland, has called attention to 
the fact that educational television can 
motivate and stimulate pupils, provide 
information along with texts, develop 
ideas, raise questions, provide a com- 
mon experience, and challenge pupils 
to assume more responsibility. 

In addition, it can make nationally 
known scientists, lecturers, and govern 
ment figures available as resource 
people to large groups; and it can use 
materials and apparatus that are in 
shert supply or dangerous for general 
classroom use. 


handle class 


rocm discussions, clear up misunder 


However, it cannot 
standings, provide follow-up work on 
lessons, or supervise work. 

At present the Hagerstown schools 
are engaged in a five-year experimental 
program of TV teaching financed by 
the Fund for the Advancement of 
IXducation and the Electronics Industry 
\ssociation. 
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New York State Begins 
Educational TV Cycle 


The New York State Education 
Department began its first full-time 
educational television broadcast project 
in New York City on September 22, 
1958. Elementary and secondary school 
classrooms within a radius of 100 miles 
of the city received the first telecasts 
which originated from station WPIX 
TV. 

Two-thirds of the 2.5 million public 
school children in the state live in 
counties where these programs can be 
received. 


Programs are being scheduled dur- 
ing the daylight hours for Monday 
through Friday. Included are twenty- 
minute programs in science, language, 
music, and arts and crafts for the 
elementary schools. The telecasts are 
designed to assist elementary school 
teachers and to enrich regular instruc- 
tion. Programs for secondary schools 
include forty-minute periods of in- 
struction in general mathe 
matics, English, citizenship education, 
and physics. 


science, 


Appropriate periods are scheduled 
fer community 
education 


programs, 
and 
instruction tips for teachers. 


Local School Officials 
Studying Detecting Devices 


preschool 


programs, inservice 


Several Chicago public school jani 
tors were suspended recently because 
they were absent from their posts when 
fire broke out both in a junior college 
and an elementary school. 


School officials are now testing elec 
tronic detecting devices that may be 
used, if proved successful, to replace 
watchmen and save the large sums 
lost each year through undetected fire, 
thefts in Chicago's 


vandalism, and 


schools. 
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The electronic device system calls 
for sensitive microphones set up at 
entrances and other key spots through- 
out the school building. These are con- 
nected by telephone wires to a control 
panel at the 


nearest police station. 


When sounds or voices are picked up 


at the station, squads are dispatched to 
the school. Sections of the school in 
which vandals or thieves are working 
can be pinpcinted. The system is turned 
on when the school closes and turned 
off the next morning. 


European Study Tours 
For Teachers of English 


Five weeks in the British Isles and 
three weeks on the Continent are in- 
cluded in the preliminary plans for the 
1959 all-expense summer study-tours 
sponsored by the National Council of 
Teachers of English. 

As usual, the tours will feature places 
of literary interest, as study and pleas- 
ure join in a combination available 
nowhere else. One highlight of 1959 
will be eight days in London for study 
of the Victorian novel under the guid 
ance of professors from the University 
of London, and trips to places depicted 
in those novels and British 
writing. 


in other 


Another highlight will be eight days 
at the 
studying the 


University of 
that 
taught in the British Isles. 


Nottingham, 
ways English is 
Visits to 
elementary, secondary, and college 
classes, and social evenings with British 
teachers, are being planned. 
the 
are three days in Dublin, three in Edin 


Included in tentative itinerary 


burgh, two in Stratford, two in Exeter, 
two in Heidelberg, two in Lucerne, two 
Florence, three in 


in Venice, two in 


ktome, and three in Paris, as well as 
shorter sojourns in other places of 


literary significance 





The approximate cost — covering 
transportation, lodging, food, guides, 
lectures, theater tickets, etc., will be 
$898 for the British section alone, or 
$1,285 for the entire eight weeks. Col- 
lege credit may be earned. For reserva- 
tions or further details write to Study 
Abroad, 250 W. 57th Street, New 
York 19, N. Y. 


Federal Funds Available 
For Audio-Visual Research 


The office of Education announced 
recently that it is prepared to consider 
applications for federal funds to sup- 
port research projects in educational 
television, radio, motion pictures, and 
related communications media., The 
National Defense Education Act au- 
thorized three million dollars for the 
first year and five million for each of 
three succeeding years to support re- 
search in these areas. 


Applications for research grants or 
contracts may be made by letter or on 
the form now utilized by the Co-opera- 
tive Program to Director, 
Communications Media Research Pro- 
gram, Office of Education, Department 
of Health, Education and Welfare, 
Washington 25, D. C. 


Research 


Income Tax Deductions 
For Educational Expenses 

To clarify questions frequently asked 
and to simplify the procedure to be 
followed in claiming income tax deduc- 
tions for educational expenses, the De- 
partment of Personnel, Chicago Public 
Schools, has recently issued a series of 
recommendations. Sulletin 
No. 39, stresses the following items : 


Personnel 


1. The Bureau of Internal Revenue will 
allow any reasonable claim if the intention 
of the teacher in taking these courses was 
to maintain or improve skills required in 
the performance of his duties. This deduc- 
tion may be allowed even if 
taken led to a salary 


the courses 
increase, but the 
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primary intention of the teacher in taking 
them must have been to improve the caliber 
of his performance as a teacher. 


2. Since the intent of the teacher in 
taking courses determines whether the 
claim for a tax deduction will be allowed, 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue docs not 
want a statement from the Board of 
Education to substantiate the teacher’s 
claim. 

3. When claims for 1954 have been pro- 
cessed, the claimant will receive a special 
form to be filled out in this connection. On 
this form, Item 6 A, “Was the education 
undertaken in order for you to retain your 
employment, salary or status?” should in 
all cases be answered, “No”. Item 6 B, “Is 
it customary for members of your trade or 
profession to undertake similar education ?” 
should be answered “Yes”. Item 7, regard- 
ing the purpose of the courses taken should 
be answered explicitely. The clearer the 
answer the more likely it will be that the 
claim will be allowed without a special 
conference. 

4. In no event will the Bureau allow 
deductions for meals or travelling expenses 
incurred by the teacher while living at 
home. These deductions are allowable only 
when the individual is living away from 
home for purposes of attending school. Do 
not claim these expenses in connection with 
courses undertaken at a school in the 
Chicago area. Such a claim will not be 
allowed and will probably result in a special 
conference at the 


3ureau of Internal 


Revenue. 


A Look at Higher 
Education 

Three million, sixty-eight thousand 
young men and women are enrolled in 


America’s colleges and universities in 
1958-59. This is forty-five per cent 
more than were enrolled six years 
ago, although the number of young 
people in the eighteen-to-twenty-one 
age bracket has increased only two 
per cent in the same period. 
hence, when 


A decade 
will feel the 
effects of the unprecedented birth 


colleges 


rates of the mid-1940’s, today’s already 
enormous enrollment will double. 
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In the midst of planning to serve 
more students, higher education is faced 
with the problem of not losing sight 
of its extraordinary students. 


A college diploma is a necessity for 
almost any white-collar job nowadays, 
and nearly everybody wants one. In 
the competition, many students who 
cannot succeed are going to college. 
At Ohio State University for instance, 
2,000 students were dropped for poor 
scholarship last year. 

The cost of 
is soaring. 


Service 


educating a_ student 
The Educational Testing 
reports that lack of money 
keeps many of America’s ablest high- 
school students from attending college 

-some 150,000 last year. The U. S. 
Office of Education revealed recently 
that even at public colleges and uni- 
versities where tuition rates are still 
nominal, a student needs around $1,500 
a year to cover other expenses. 

Non-monetary reasons are keeping 
many promising voung people from 
college, also. The Social Science Re- 
search Council offers evidence that 
fewer than half of the students in the 
upper tenth of their high-school classes 
go on to college. In addition to a lack 
of money, a major reason for this de- 
fection is “lack of motivation.” 

On the basis of the present situation, 
if colleges and universities are to at- 
tract and hold competent teachers, fac- 
ulty salaries must be increased by at 
least fifty per cent during the next 
five years. according to the President’s 
commission on higher education. 

Some critics say that too many col- 
leges and universities have been will- 
ing to accept certain tasks which have 
been offered to or thrust on them, but 
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which may not properly be the business 
of higher education at all. “Where 
are the creative thinkers?” they ask. 
Have we, without quite realizing it, 
grown into a nation of gadgeteers, of 
tail-fin technicians, and lost the art of 
basic thought ? 


Some of these problems are higher 
education’s own offspring; some are 
products of the times. But some are 
born of a fact that is the identifying 
strength of higher education in Amer- 
ica: its adaptability to the free world’s 
needs and hence its diversity. 


Humanities Suffer from 
Poor Articulation 

The separation between grammar 
and secondary school and the second- 
ary school and college is one reason 
for the present failure in the teaching 
of the humanities, according to a recent 
statement made by Clarence Faust, 
president of the Fund for the Advance- 
of Education. 


The sharp separation of the parts 
of our educational system makes it 
impossible for able students to proceed 
as rapidly as their capacities and in- 
terests would enable them, said Faust. 
He stated that this leads to differences 
in treatment of subject matter at var- 
ious levels and to a lack of cumulative 
educational from which the 
humanities especially suffer. 


etfect, 


Claiming that the most devastating 
criticism that can be made of American 
education is its failure to take advan- 
tage of the natural curiosity of the 
young, Mr. Faust added that students 
must come to see the humanities as an 
interesting, exciting, valuable, demand- 
ing business which would go on whether 
schools existed or not. 





Periodicals 


“Mental Testing and Modern Society.” 
By John M. Shlien. The Humanist, 
November-December, 1958. 


The we don't know what tests can’t 
do is!the general theme of this article 
by a psychology professor. As pointed 
out in the article, such ignorance is 
damaging since decisions affecting the 
lives of many people are based on the 
results of “mental tests.” Both techni- 
ethical are raised 
for public consideration. The technical 
questions hinge on problems of validity, 
reliability, criteria, and certain assump- 
tions about human nature. The dis- 
cussion of these technical aspects leads 
the author to that “people 
cannot be predicted very well because 
they are fairly unpredictable.” 


cal and questions 


conclude 


The main ethical problem considers 
the violence done to the individual as 
the result of such tests despite their 
obvious limitations 
unfair treatment of 


for example, the 
students in 
cases where a cut-off score is set for 


many 


college entrance. This type of exclus- 
ion by test helps to maintain “human 
semi-slavery and prevent social inven 
tiveness.” 

What is reported as the most impor 
tant weakness is our own gullibility. 


loo much importance is attached to the 


purported “efficiency” of tests. How- 


ever, since tests are here to stay, their 
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real usefulness can be assured only 
when a “sophisticated, unintimidated 
public can face them for just what they 
are worth.” 


“Khrushchev Plan Approved.” The Times 
Educational Supplement (London), 
November 21, 1958. 


In January, the Soviet Union's 21st 
Party Congress will be asked to ap 
prove a change to eight-year schools, 
giving a common educaticn to the age 
of fifteen. 
parture 


This change will be a de 
the existing program 
(adopted in 1956), of ten-year educa- 
tion for all. After eight years of ele 
mentary education there will be three 
(distinct programs of universal sec 
ondary education for the three years 
between 15 and 18, each including some 
acquaintance with “productive toil.” 


from 


First will be the schools for young 
workers and farm workers, which may 
take the form of evening classes, winter 
classes for farm workers, day-releas« 
courses, OF correspondence courses 

Second, for mere capable students, 
there will be secondary polytechnical 
schools. Students in these first two 
type of schools will receive “leaving” 
certificates and be eligible for highe1 
education. For the brightest students 
will be a third kind of 


the “technicum,” which will turn out 


there school. 
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specialists in the various sciences. These 
students will go on to the universities. 

The basic forms of higher education 
will be transformed also, to produce a 
large increase in the numbers of nu- 
clear engineers, radiation experts, and 
electronic engineers. 

It is presumed that changes in con- 
tent of courses throughout the Soviet 
educational system will be geared to 
the government’s grand design of eco- 
nomic competition with the West. This 
vast reorganization of the educational 
system is due to begin in 1959-60. 


“The Special Reading Services of the 
New York City Board of Education.” By 
Stella M. Cohn. The Reading Teacher, 
December, 1958. 


New York 
City, which was established in 1955 to 
serve the 


The Reading clinic in 


emotionally disturbed re- 
tarded reader is reported to be pro- 
ducing excellent results. The continued 
growth of the program is indicated in 
the latest school budget which provides 
for three new reading clinics with 
twenty-two additional staff members. 
What is unique about the New York 
reading services is the complete in- 
tegration of the work of a 
and an instructional staff 
administrator. 


clinical 
under one 


The staffs of the clinics include read- 
ing counselors who are specially se- 
lected experienced teachers, a full-time 
psychologist, a full-time psychiatric 
social worker, a part-time psychiatrist, 
a clerk in each of the centers, and an 
administrator. 

Parents of pupils accepted for the 
Special Reading Services must be will- 
ing to cooperate with the total program, 
including psychiatric examinaticn where 
needed. Referral is made by the prin- 
cipal of each participating school. Pupils 
selected service must 
better than average 
intelligence, reading retardation of at 


for the reading 


have average or 
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least one and one-half years if the 
pupil is in fourth grade and corres 
pondingly greater or less retardation 
depending upon grade level, and an 
apparent need for help in personal 
social adjustment. 

In this article, the first of two, atten 
tion is given to administrative features 
of the instruction, methods 
and materials, and some of the statisti 
cal outcomes. A subsequent article will 
summarize the clinical findings. Thus 
far, the outcomes favor 
able, both in the 
growth and in 


development. 


program, 


have been 


children’s reading 


their perse mal-social 


“The Ripple Effect in Discipline.” By 
Jacob S. Kounin and Paul V. Gump. The 
Elementary School Journal, December, 


1958. 

An interesting 
of discipline is in 
Detroit 


and revealing study 


progress in the 
In one phase of the 
study special attention is given to the 
“ripple effect” or the influence that the 
disciplinary measure has on those pu 


sche TI ls. 


pils who are watching other pupils 
being corrected. Four hundred and six 
disciplinary incidents in kindergartens 
of twenty-six Detroit 
Three dimen- 
sions of teacher-control techniques 


representative 
schools were analyzed. 
were measured: clarity, firmness, and 
rcughness. 

Among the findings the study indi- 
cates that the reaction of pupil by- 
standers to a control of a 
misbehaving pupil is related to at least 
three factors: 


teacher's 


(1) The newness of the 
situation. On opening day in kinder- 
garten, watching pupils showed the 
strongest responses. (2) The behavior 
cf watching pupils. Pupil observers 
who were also misbehaving were more 
likely to show the strongest reactions 
(3) The disciplinary technique itself, 
namely, clarity, firmness, and rough- 
ness. 
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What should be of particular interest 
to many teachers is that the study does 
not support commonly accepted beliefs 
that the teacher must “bear down” on 
the opening day or “make an example” 
of a pupil in order to induce con- 
formity in kindergartners. Nor do 
the support the contention 
that roughness and anger are merely 
firmness intensified. 


findings 


“Will Structural Grammar Help?” By 
W. Wilbur Hatfield. The English Journal, 
December, 1958. 


Various ways in which practical ap- 
plications of structural grammar may 
be made to improve students’ writing 
and speaking are discussed in this 
article. The advantages of structural 
grammar are found in the (1) greater 
(2) inductive 
presentation, and (3) inclusion of voice 


concreteness, ease of 
signals and structure words, aids in 
punctuation, oral and appreciative read- 
ing, and listening. 

The practical superiority of structural 
grammar over traditional grammar is 
demonstrated by the author, who has 
spent some forty years teaching English 
and has nearly forty years of editorial 
experience. 


“Economic Literacy for All Pupils.” By 


Isaac Hersh and William Jansen. The 


Nation’s Schools, December, 1958. 


In cooperation with the Joint Council 
on Economic Education, New York 
City schools are offering a course of 
study in economic relationships which 
reaches all levels of the school system, 


culminating in a systematic study of 


economics in the high school. Learning 
experiences are not confined to the 
the 
different 


textbook or classroom but 


draw 
activities and 


community resources. A 


upon school 


one-term 
course in economics is required for all 
students in the academic high schools 
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and in many of the vocational high 
schools. 

The Joint Council also assists teach- 
ers and school administrators in New 
York and elsewhere by conducting 
summer workshops, developing pro- 
grams of education, 
operating in curriculum revision, en- 
couraging teacher-training institutions 
to include economics in their curri- 
culums, and establishing regional coun- 
cils in universities to help nearby 
school systems. 


inservice co- 


“Should General Science Be So 
General?” By Paul D. Preger, Jr. School 
Science and Mathematics, December, 


1958. 


According to the author the whole 
school science program would be vastly 
improved if general science courses 
were not quite so general. The existing 
shallow survey of many areas in science 
is attributed partly to the scope and 
sequence of science programs in which 
basic science topics are repeated 
periodically. In each repetition of 
topics, “more mature concepts and 
broader understandings are sought in 
each area of learning.’’ Although such 
a plan of organization has several 
theoretical advantages, several practical 
classroom difficulties are pointed out. 
than the usual survey ap- 
proach in the general science course, 
the writer suggests that single problems 
be selected and explored at length. He 
has found in his own teaching that 
each individual topic spreads out and 
gradually takes in many related scien- 
tific problems. Students are said to 
learn more about all science by delving 
deeply into a single topic rather than 
briefly surveying many general topics. 


Rather 


“Is The Teacher Liable?” By Martha L. 
Ware. NEA Journal, December, 1958. 


In this very informative article the 
general tendency of the law regarding 
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teacher liability for pupil injuries 1s 
illustrated by examples from actual 
court cases. Negligence must be estab- 
lished to hold the teacher liable for 
any injuries to pupils under her super- 
vision. In deciding if the teacher was 
negligent, the courts consider the 
nature of the act, foreknowledge of 
possible harm, and legal cause. These 
principles of negligence and_ liability 
are discussed in detail. 

Even if the teacher is negligent, the 
damage suit against him may not be 
upheld if the injured pupil is also 
negligent. Some states have also 
adopted what is termed comparative 
negligence. In this situation if the 
teacher's negligence is greater than that 
of the pupil, the damages are pro-rated. 
However, in either instance court action 
would be influenced by the pupil’s age 
and teacher's experience. 


“Modern Mathematics.” By William John 
Gerardi. Baltimore Bulletin of Education, 
November, 1958. 


The author, reporting on last sum- 
mer’s Rutgers Mathematics Institute, 
answers some fundamental questions 
raised about the nature of “Modern 


Mathematics” and discusses proposed 
changes in the high school mathematics 
curriculum for the second half of the 


twentieth century. The proposed 
modern or contemporary mathematics 
is designed for utilization in business, 
industry, scientific research, engineer- 
ing, social sciences, medicine, and for 
an ever increasing number of fields 
once thought to be unrelated to mathe- 
matics. Such subjects as mathematical 
statistics, topology, theory of games, 
information theory, applications to 
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statistical quality control, automatic 
high-speed computers, linear program- 
ming are included in the new mathe- 
matical realm. The gradual transition 
underway from the traditional to the 
modern at the high school level calls 
for curriculum revision and deletion of 
obsolete material, in-service institutes 
for teachers and textbooks 
utilizing modern concepts and content 
in mathematics. 


new 


“A Thought-Provoking Essay Test’. By 
Raymond H. Muessig. Social Education, 
October, 1958. 

A test experiment carried on in a 
Sth grade social studies class is de- 
scribed in this article. The essay test 
not only measures the student’s know- 
ledge but also attempts “to facilitate 
the development of writing skills, 
organizational abilities, critical think- 
ing, more personalized responses, and 
well-supported generalizations and 
concepts”. 

Plans for the new-type test are 
initiated through discussion at the com- 
pletion of the social studies unit. 
During the review three basic categories 
are established with 20 or 30 different 
topics in each category. These include 
significant concepts and generalizations, 
organizations, institutions, and move- 
ments, and a final category concerned 
with customs, laws, art forms, religious 
beliefs, etc., in the period. 

The completed listing is then repro- 
duced for the class with the instructions 
that a test will be given at the end of 
the week and that each student may 
choose from each category one topic 
which he finds especially appealing to 
him. Approximately 15 minutes are 
alloted for each of the three answers. 





New Teaching Aids 


Films 


Van Is A Univ 1 reel. 16 mm sound. 
12 minutes. Black and white, $50.00. National 
Film Board of Canada, 680 Fifth Ave., Suite 
658, New York 19, N. Y. 

The film begins with a sequence produced 
in an amphitheatre of the Montreal Neuro- 
logical Institute showing studies being made 
by electronic devices of action currents in 
the cerebrum of an epileptic patient. The 
commentary is difficult to understand and the 
explanations insufficient. It is not sufficiently 
clear what is taking place. There is a ques- 
tion as to for whom this film would be use- 
ful. Considerable attention is given to the 
gadgets used in the analysis of epileptiform 
reactions. The details would worry 
the squeamish and lay person, but would 
present nothing new to a trained biologist 
or physician. James M. 


shown 


Sanders 


Chaucer's England, with a special presen- 
tation of The Pardoner’s Tale. 1 reel. 16 mm 
sound. 30 minutes. Black and white, $195.00; 
$390.00. Collaborator: Theodore 
Morrison. Available through Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films, 1150 Wilmette Avenue, 
Wilmette, ‘Illinois. 


color, 


This dramatization of The Pardoner’s Tale 
is admirable. It begins with a few back 
ground pictures of Chaucer’s England, in- 
cluding a page of the beautiful. Ellesmere 
manuscript, but quickly gets us into the ale 
house where the pilgrims are refreshing 
themselves while the Pardoner is thinking 
on “some honest thing” with which to regale 
them. Then comes the Pardoner’s incompar- 
able confession—not quite all of it, but 
enough and the dramatization of the tale 
he tells. 


The musical background adds little to the 
value of the film, and some may wish that 
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Neville Coghill’s modernization had _ been 
followed rather than Theodore Morrison’s 
3ut on the whole the film is highly success 
ful. The photography is good, the costuming 
is good, and the actors are highly competent, 
especially those playing the roles of the 
Pardoner and the old man of mystery who 
directs the young rioters to the place where 
they may find Death. All in all, the per 
formance is far above what one has come 
to expect in educational films. 


Horace Williston 


African Giant. 1 reel. 
minutes. Color, $195. Narrated by Frances 
P. Bolton. Available through Educational 
Services, 1730 Eye Street, N. W., Washington 
6 Dd. <. 

Mrs. Bolton, congressional representative 
from Ohio and ranking minority member of 
the House Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
has produced a film unique in that it is the 
first filmed report ever made to the U. S 
Congress. The photography and color are 
excellent, and Mrs. Bolton has made it even 
more colorful by showing the sharp contrasts 
between old and cinerging Africa. She covers 
sixteen countries in this film, and student 
audiences, or any audiences, would have 
benefited by a good map or two of her jour- 
ney. Mrs. Bolton's thesis that Africa is a 
continent that “God has held in reserve” is 
certainly a sound one, but unfortunately her 
voice does not record well and what she has 
to say is often hard to understand. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


16 mm sound. 30 


Filmstrips 


Correlated 
Color, $6 each; series set, $10.80 


Mushrooms. Science Series 
35 mm. 
Society for Visual Education, 


Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 14, III. 


1345 


Inc., 
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seautiful color photography. No attempt 
is made to give an authoritative distinction 
between edible and poisonous mushrooms. 
This is a good approach since the trained 
mycologist is not always certain as to the 
poisonous type. The scientific name is at- 
tached to each specimen. This filmstrip could 
be useful at more advanced levels of science 
education. Recommended for its factual and 
artistic production. O. J. Ejigsti 


Great Moments in the Conquest of Disease. 
Six filmstrips in color, $36.00. Collaborator : 
Ilza Vieth. Creative Education, Inc., 340 
North Milwaukee Ave., Libertyville, III. 


This set of high school and college level 
filmstrips has as its aim, an historical pro- 
gression resulting in our present understand- 
ing of six major areas of human physical 
well-being. While there are some general 
problems and principles involved, the range 
of topics is such that the reviewer feels it 
proper to discuss the strips one by one, 
rather than as a whole. 


Harvey and Blood Circulation. This 
filmstrip sketches in Galen’s theories and 
mistakes (and their preservation for al- 
most 1400 years). The contributions of 
Vesalius based on observations and empir- 
icisms are given proper emphasis. Harvey’s 
revolutionary device of using living animals 
to study blood circulation is illustrated 
and his conclusions are given succinctly 
and accurately. A very fine exposition and 
the reviewer found only one anachronism 
As nearly as can be determined from the 
drawing, Harvey is shown working by an 
adjustable wick kerosene lamp. Surely this 
was not a device utilized in the 1620's! 


Jenner’s Smallpox Vaccine. An excel 
lent example of visual aids to education 
It begins by describing the one-time prev- 
alence of smallpox, gives some idea of the 
immunity derived by innoculation and gives 
Lady Mary Montague proper credit (a 
rare occurrence) for her introduction and 
campaign in behalf of smallpox innocula- 
tion. The association of cowpox and small- 
pox immunity is described and Jenner’s 
experiment which led to the ultimate con 
trollability of smallpox is well presented 
The reviewer has only two reservations 


First: some mention might have been 
made of the difficulties Jenner encountered 
in convincing the public of the value of his 
experiments (not surprising before the re- 
lationship of microorganism and disease 
causation was generally suspected) and 
second: although it is stated that Lady 
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Mary Montague advocated innoculation 
and that Jenner advocated vaccination it 
is not clear that innoculation is achieved 
with smallpox virus as opposed to vaccina- 
tion with vaccinia from cowpox and indeed 
Jenner is quoted as describing his “innocu- 
lation” for cowpox. The two terms are 
firmly separated in medical terminology. 


Disease and Diet (vitaminis). This film 
strip begins with the observation by Cap- 
tain Cook that if the crews of ships had 
fruit and vegetables they did not develop 
scurvy, and then describes the research of 
Eijkman that demonstrated the relationship 
of polished rice to beri-beri in Java. Hop- 
kins confirmation of Eijkman’s work and 
Funks naming of the essential substances 
as vitamines follows. "The work of Herbst 
and Frolick on vitamin C with the aug- 
mentation of later work is sketched in. 
Practical applications in treatment of 
rickets, pellagra, etcetera, by vitamins are 
given. A list of vitamins and possible 
requirements are given at the end with an 
indication of some of the problems still to 
be solved. The presentation is excellent if 
augmented with information by the teacher 
There seem to be a few anachronisms in 
the drawings. Also it might be helpful to 
indicate something of the general nature 
of vitamins and that the original word 
“vitamine” was derived from vital amino 
acids. 


Unmasking the Germ Assassins. Here is 
a beautiful demonstration of the begin 
nings of our understanding of the associa- 
tion of micro-organisms and disease. The 
summary of the pre - bacteria concepts of evil 
spirits, night air, etcetera, as disease caus- 
ers, while brief, is excellent. The descrip 
tion by Louwenhook of micro-organisms 
and the contribution of Spallanzani to the 
understanding of their organic nature are 
touched upon as are the researches of 
Pasteur. Unfortunately the role of Koch 
in relation to Anthrax is not given in its 
proper context. The implication is given 
that Koch discovered the Anthrax organ 
ism —credit must be given to Pollender 
(1849) and it was, incidentally, the first 
pathogenic bacillus to be observed under 
the microscope. Koch did not experimen 
tally transfer the disease for the first time 
either. This honor would seem to go to 
Davaine and Rayer in 1850. Koch's pure 
culture in 1875 was the first incidence of 
this nature, however, and his other con 
tributions were of real importance 
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The International War Against Diph- 
theria. The reviewer will get the negative 
criticisms out of the way first. The most 
immediate flaw was the misspelling of 
Diphtheria in the title on the film car- 
tridge. The concepts of toxoids, and toxin — 
anti-toxin relationships is sufficiently com- 
plex at the medical school level. If one 
still frame is to tell the equivalent story 
of thousands of frames in a moving pic- 
ture, the information must be simple and 
concisely expressed. The coverage in the 
filmstrip is inadequate, confusing and of 
doubtful value to students at this level. 
The attribution of the toxoid discoveries 
to Parks is dubious for Ramon first used 
it in 1923. To speak of Roux utilizing 
blood from horses that had _ recovered 
from diphtheria is a little misleading. It 
should be made clear that as far as we 
presently know Coryne bacterium diph- 
theriae is found only in man unless arti- 
ficially induced in an experimental ani- 
mal. The prevalence of diptheria carriers 
should be mentioned and is of importance 
to the school child as useful information. 


On the credit side, with the above res- 
ervations, the information is exact, sequen- 
tial and excellent. The presentation is 
dramatic and worthy of consideration at 
any educational level. As an example of 
the result of the application of scientific 
method this would be difficult to 
surpass. 


story 


Yellow Jack and Mosquitoes. This film- 
strip is a model for educational filmstrips, 
Ihe history of our understanding of Yel- 
low Jack is given—cut to the bone but 
with no vital essentials omitted and no er- 
rors apparent. The greatest portion of the 
film involves the concern associated with 
the disease during and shortly after the 
Spanish-American War. The truly mag- 
nificent work of Dr. Walter Reid, Finlay’s 


contribution, viz: the association of mos- 


and 
carefully research of Lazear, 
Carroll Agramonte, the death of 
Lazear and the ultimate control resulting 
trom his (and 
efforts are nicely presented. 


quitoes and the disease, the heroic 


scientific 
and 
and 


others)  safcrifices 


Paul W. Titman 


Congress and Its Members. 55 frames. 
Black and white, $2.50. The New York 
Times, New York 36, New York. 

When the people of the United States have 
just elected members of Congress, this film- 
strip is timely indeed. Here we have por- 
trayed the composition of our national law- 
making body, its powers and duties, and its 
actual operations in the legislative and non- 
legislative roles. Vital issues related to civil 
rights, organized labor, farm surpluses and 
price supports for farm products, scientific 
research, budget, and foreign relations are 
discussed in regard to the 85th Congress, 
Second Session (1958). Teachers in classes 
in American government in the 7th-12th 
grades will find this filmstrip very valuable 
in teaching how our laws are made, as weil 
as the role of Congressional investigating 
committees. A discussion which accompanies 
the filmstrip provides supplementary material 
for the teacher. 


Henrietta H. Fernitz 


Miscellany 
Combo-Ruler. $1.25. Designed by David 
Helberg. Distributed by Helberg Enterprises, 
Inc., 8327 N. Lawndale Ave., Skokie, III. 


Mr. Helberg, a Chicago public school 
teacher, beset with the problems of trying 
to teach fractions well, has used the basic 
idea of the one foot ruler and developed an 
ingenious arithmetic manipulative device to 
help him do it. Attached to the standard 
one-foot ruler are hinged one-inch portions 
that represent twelfths. On the ruler and 
on the parts are printed many appropriate 
fractional equivalents ; including decimals and 
per cents. These can be manipulated into 
many combinations. Both ruler and hinged 
parts are made of a good quality white 
plastic of adequate durability. 

By the proper manipulation of the hinged 
parts it is possible to improve the child’s 
understanding of fractions and how to ma- 
nipulate them in the operation of the four 
fundamental operations. Included is a two- 
page set of directions, which are very good. 

This ruler combination for teaching frac- 
highly recommended and_ should 
prove a helpful aid when properly used. 

Joseph J. Urbancek 
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For Teachers and Supervisors 


The Revolution in Education. By Mortimer 
J. Adler and Milton Mayer. The University 
of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., Chicago 
37, Ill., 1958. Pp. 224. $3.75. 

[his is a refreshing account of the basic 
issues in the present American educational 
controversy. The purpose of the book, ac- 
cording to the authors, is not “to find the 
right answers; it is trying to find the right 
questions.” In serving this purpose the text 
is incomparably better than anything else on 
the subject produced in the recent furor over 
the “crisis” in American education. 

Basic philosophic differences on educational 
issues are presented and related to the rise 
of democracy, industry, and modern tech- 
nology. Discussions center on a number of 
vital questions, such as: What is education? 
What should education be in an industrial 
democracy? What changes must be made in 
its materials and methods? Those familiar 
with the provocative writings of the authors 
will find this analysis of American education 
fascinating reading. It should prove to be a 
basis for very profitable discussion in teacher 
education particularly educational 
philosophy John M. Beck 


courses, 


A Strategy for 
Robert Hendry Mathewson 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New 
1958. Pp. 296. $5.00 

This book deals mainly with the need for 
a new perspective in American education to 
meet the demands of individual and_ social 
living in an “age of world-wide ideological 
and cultural competition.” With this per 
spective in mind, the author develops foun 
dations for a psycho-social theory of educa- 
tion, drawing upon the newer insights of the 
behavioral sciences. The heart of this four 
part book, the emphasized individual and 
social themes of education, is found in Part 
IT, Foundations for an Individual Social 


Education. By 
Harper and 


York JG..N. ¥. 


American 
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Theory of Education and in Part III, Edu- 
cation for Individual and Social Develop 
ment. This is a scholarly inquiry into basi 
issues in education of concern to educators 
and laymen. As a text, its use would be most 
pertinent in foundation courses in_ teacher 
education. Its utility as an instructional aid 
is considerably enhanced by well written 
chapter summaries, charts, and a compre 
hensive bibliography 


John M. Beck 


The Education of the Individual. By Alfred 
Adler. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th St., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 143. $3.50 

In this introspective essay the basis for the 
determination of all educational policies is 
the worth of the individual in a free society 
It deals with the meaning of the statement 
that the individual is an end, not a means 
Many familiar, illustrative characterizations 
are drawn from literature. The author argues 
for the importance and the uniqueness of the 
individual because the meaning of life is 
directly related to the ability to see and to 
feel the significance of others and ourselves 
as ends. The book brings a timely message 
to teachers as well as laymen in an era which 
has produced an “organization man” 
and a technology which 
man’s daily interactions 


society 
is depersonalizing 


John M 


Beck 
Existentialism and Education. By George 
F. Kneller. Philosophical Library, 15 E. 40th 
St.. New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 170 
$3 


/ 


S 


This is probably the first extensive attempt 
to apply the existentialist doctrine to edu 
cational problems. Implications for education 
are drawn from the existentialism of Kierke 
gaard, Marcel, and Sartre. Three 
chapters are devoted to the varying doctrines 
of existentialism. The main portion of the 
book is confined to the theme of how this 


short 
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doctrine can be 
ot education 
sophical 


esoteric related to the field 
The purpose of this new philo- 
orientation in education would be 
to strive to restore man to a “position of 
original dignity and authenticity, no matter 
what his talents are” and to counter the 
drift to group-oriented education. Teachers 
will find this philosophic treatment especially 
readable and the new educational insights 
refreshing, even though the answers to some 
questions may be wanting 


John M. Beck 


Secondary School Administration Series: 
The High School Principal and Staff Study 
Youth. By Glyn Morris; Deal with Dis- 
cipline. By Ovid F. Parody; and Plan for 
Program Improvement. By Paul M. Mitchum. 
Edited by Davis B. Austin, Bureau of Publi 
cations, Teachers College, Columbia Univer- 
sity, Box C793, 2960 Broadway, New York, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 102, 93, and 103 respectively. 
$1.25 each 


These three monographs, 
pensive paperback editions, 
aspects of the 
the now 


issued in inex- 
investigate three 
principal-staff relationship in 
familiar version of democratic 
leadership which is on the ascendancy in 
educational administration The theme is 
“togetherness” and the leader is unobtrusive, 
and sometimes full of artful 
machinations. ‘lhe areas are well delimited 
by the titles assigned. The first named gives 
recognized techniques for penetrating the 
psychological barrier of understanding be- 
tween adults and students, often skirting the 
dangerous edge of amateur psychiatry. The 
second bravely pursues this same attack in 
rationalizing, through group study, the in- 
different, the antisocial and the _ hostile 
student. The third employs the techniques of 
planned research to make the problem of 
curriculum change formidable than it 
often is. The writing is unfailingly persuasive 
ind the manner in which the authors come 
to grips with some perennial administrative 
posers deserves commendation 


] + 
Ssell-etlacing, 


less 


Benedict Amar 


Education For the Exceptional Child. By 
L. X. Magnifico. Longmans, Green and Co., 
119 W. 40th St., New York 18, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 371. $4.75 


This book, intended as a text for advanced 
students and experienced teachers who wish 
to gain an introductory knowledge of the 
field of exceptional children and special edu 
cation, covers the material well and is 
organized logically. No important area is 
overlooked, and in keeping with recent trends 
there is a fine section on the gifted child and 
his educational treatment. There are, how- 
ever, two weaknesses: the book is written on 
too simple a level for its intended readers, 
and the author makes too frequent use of 
quoted material to say what he could easily 
say on his own authority. Nevertheless this 
style of writing does have the advantage of 
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enabling the reader to make his own decision 
after studying the opinions of leaders of 
opposing camps. Each chapter contains ex 
cellent bibliographies. Well suited for use as 
an introductory text 

Theodore Stolarz 


Reading for Effective Living. Edited by 
J. Allen Figurel. International Reading As 
sociation Conference Proceedings, Volume 3 
Scholastic Magazines, 33 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 208. $2.00. 


A wide range of topics bearing on reading 
instruction is to be found in this compilation 
of addresses given at the third annual con- 
ference of the International Reading <As- 
sociation. Special features include a series of 
papers on the teaching of reading in other 
English-speaking countries, and another 
group of papers by well-known authors of 
children’s books David Kopel 


Claremont College Reading Conference 
fwenty-third Yearbook. Claremont College 
Curriculum Laboratory, Claremont, Calif., 
1958. Pp, 194. $2.50. 

Like its predecessors, this twenty-third 
yearbook is devoted to exploring the impli- 
cations of Peter Spencer’s broad and useful 
definition of reading as the process of making 
discriminative reactions. Fifteen papers on 
various aspects of this general theme are 
presented; several papers are devoted to the 
special conference theme of “Reading in a 
Geophysical Age.” Indicative of the Spen- 
cerian approach and emphasis are the titles 
of the following reports: “Reading Glaciers 
and their Influence on Man’s Environment,” 
“Reading Personalities Through Handwriting 
Analysis,” and “Reading Human Behavior.” 


David Kopel 


American English. By Albert H. Marck 
wardt. Oxford University Press, 114 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 194 
$4.50. 


A series of essays on various aspects of 
the etymology of American English and 
some of its social and regional variants. The 
book will serve well the teacher who wants 
enough information of this sort to enrich his 
teaching but does not have the time to devote 
to the more exhaustive treatises. 


Irwin J. Suloway 

Watch Your Language. By Theodore M 
Bernstein. Channel Press, Great Neck, New 
York, 1958. Pp. 276. $3.95. 

A handbook of journalistic writing based 
essentially on the New York Times Styli 
Book. Because of the high writing standards 
of that newspaper, portions of it will serve 
well as a personal writing guide for teachers, 
especially the sections on commonly misused 
words and syntax problems. Less useful for 
student problems, however. 


Irwin J. Suloway 
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Dictionary of Literary Biography: English 
and American. Compiled by D. C. Browning. 
Everyman’s Reference Library, E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 752. $5.00. 

This is not as good a biographical reference 
book for American writers as it ought to be, 
but as a reference for British writers it is a 
bargain at its relatively low price 

Irwin J. Suloway 


The First Book of Drawing 
Slobodkin. Franklin Watts, 699 
Ave., New York 21, N. Y., Pp. 68 

The author presents some technical advice 
about drawing various objects, animals, and 
the human figure. His aim is to help young 
people to learn to draw with confidence. He 
emphasizes some structural and_ technical 
facts which he feels should be considered 
before attempting to draw. He further sug 
gests a list of materials and discusses methods 
of handling them. Unfortunately, he encour- 
ages the reader to the illustrations in 
the book. His stress on acquiring technical 
skill in the handling of drawing media based 
on copying is presented at the sacrifice of 
individuality, creativity, and freedom of per 


By Louis 
Madison 


$1.95. 


copy 


For the Kindergarten 


Wait Till Sunday. 
Illustrated by Roger 
Schuman, 404 Fourth 
N. Y., 1957. Unp 

Simply presented, this is an unusual nar- 
rative concerning a butcher, a fisherman, and 
« farmer. The tale follows them in their 
occupations, showing how despite the fact 
that they keep looking forward to Sunday 
they are also happy to return to their jobs 
on Monday. The colorful, full-page illustra- 
tions ably support the story. Excellent for 
a unit on community helpers. Recommended 
for the primary 


Dorritt. 
\belard- 
York 16, 


By Susan 
Duvoisin 
Ave., Ne W 


$2.50 


grades 


Mueller 


Barbara 
> 


By Yen Liang. J. B. 
Washington Sq., Phila 
Pp. 48 
\ picture story of the building of a modern 
skyscraper. Although the text is short, the 
vocabulary is beyond this age group. This 
book might be appealing to nine-year-old 
who have had experience in watching 
construction of a large building 
Colletta H. Ramelow 


The Skys raper. 
Lippincott Co., E 


delphia 5, Pa., 1958. $2.95 


boys 
the 


Good-For-Nothing Burro 
illustrated by Mel Silverman 
lishing Co., 2231 W 
Ohio, 1958. Pp. 35. 

This is the story of a Mexican burro who 
never seems to do what he should. The book 
beautifully describes life in a Mexican vil 
lage, bringing in some Spanish words and 
customs. The illustrations are full of action 


Written and 
World Pub 
110th St., Cleveland 2, 
$2.50 
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sonal art expression. The practice of copying 
the works of others can only serve to de- 
stroy rather than to build confidence in one’s 
own ability to draw. 


Maurice Yochim 


101 Gifts and Novelties Children Can Make 
Written and illustrated by Becky Shapiro. 
Sterling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 127. $2.50. 

The purpose of this book is to show children 
how to make gifts and novelties from such 
articles as empty milk cartons, string, cork, 
spools, and similar materials found in any 
home. Simple step by step directions ac 
company project which is geared to 
even an eight-year-old’s interest and ability 
If the ideas suggested are just to keep 
children busy, to give them directions to 
make articles by themselves, then this text 
has accomplished its purpose. However, one 
must think not only in terms of purpose 
and utility of an article, but also of its 
aesthetic and artistic value. What aesthetic 
or artistic value, much less real utility, has 
an egg chick, a lemon cup, hanging egg shell 
vase, or an apple pot? This book should be 
used by teachers, parents, and group leaders 
with great discretior Viola M 


each 


Lyneh 


and Primary Grades 


and coincide with the text and sevet 
year-olds would enjoy having the book read 
to them. It can be read independently by 
eight- to ten-year-olds Therese Horan 


1x 


J. Hamilton Hamst 
Illustrated by Mary 
310 S. Racine Ave 
Pp. 32. $2.50 


Konkle 
Press, 


1957 


By Janet 
Gehr. Childrens 
( hicago z: Ill, 


Once again we have 
real photographs 


a delightful book of 
set to a story, this time 
concerning the doings of a cunning little 
hamster. The vocabulary is scaled to the 
reading ability of first and second graders 
At the same time such valuable natural sci 
ence learnings as the home and feeding habits 
of hamsters are an integral part of the story 
Roberta H. Kruchten 


The S 
trated by 
Books, 


1958 


und of L hinds 


William 
Ave 


$2.50 


Written and illus 
W ondriska Pantheon 
333 Sixth New York 14, N. ¥ 
Pp. 30 

The jacket blurb on this 
book calls it a “collector’s 
objects ranging from a horn to a rocket and 
the sounds they make are represented. E 
object is shown in an extremely small, con 
ventional drawing on a left-hand page. On 
the opposite page letters are arranged to 
give a visual impression of its sound. These 
striking designs will appeal to adults inter 
ested in the use of color and form but not 
to “children of r 


thin, 
item.” 


Ove rpriced 
Fourteen 


AC h 


all ages 


Elizabeth P. Davey 
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Science Can Be Fun. By Munro Leaf. 
J. P. Lippincott Co., E. Washington Sq., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 1958. Pp. 48. $2.75. 

Those of us who know Munro Leaf’s books 
on manners and on reading will be delighted 
with this one on science. Long words and 
big ideas like gravity and atomic power are 
a challenge to children who are not afraid 
to try to understand. Straight to the point 
reasons for such phenomenon as the differ- 
between winter and summer are a 
source of intellectual guidance to children 
who are curious to know more about the 
world. An easy to handle book, with a size 
variety of strong type letters. Excellent for 
grades two to four 


ences 


Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Learn to Read by Seeing Sound. By 
Thomas A. Chandler. Illustrated by Mary 
Gehr. Childrens Press, 310 S. Racine Ave., 
Chicago 7, Ill., 1958. Unp. $2.50. 

Upon reading the title a person might well 
ask, “How can one see sound?” The content 
is as misleading as the title. The publisher 
claims that any child can experience success 
in beginning reading by using this approach 
of color to indicate the long and short vowel 
sounds. For instance when “a” has a long 
sound, the letter is printed in gray; when 
“a” has a short sound, it is printed in black 
When the letter “e” has a long sound it is 
printed in green; when “e” has a_ short 
One word, com- 
o,” a blue “u,” a pink 
“i,” and a green “y” as well as the ordinary 
black printed consonants. The child has to 
remember not only the letters, but the color 
symbols as well. How can this help a child 
learn to read? The “stories” in the book 
are fragmentary and uninteresting. Super- 
ficial rather than fundamental 

Mabel G. Hemington 


sound it is printed in red 
munity, has an orange “ 


The Insect Concert. 
trated by Sanae 
and Co., 34 
1958. Pp. 31 

Yuki and Yoko collect insects for the town 
festival insect concert. What happens to the 
golden insect which they find delights the 
reader. ‘The delicate illustrations of the 
Japanese author-illustrator depict beautifully 
the towns dress of Japan. For ages 
seven to ten Therese Horan 


Written and illus- 
Kawaguchi. Little, Brown 


Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 
$2.50 


and 


What Is the 
Illustrated by 
Knopf, 501 
N. ¥ 

Here we have a delightful poetic compila- 
tion of questions very young children might 
ask about the world and the probable answers 
we as adults provide. The baby’s hand, the 


World? By 
y Remy Charlip. 
Madison Ave., New 
1958. Pp. 40. $3.00 


Betty Miles 
Alfred <A. 
York 22, 


snowflakes, the post card, and the many other 
distinctive drawings—some done by chil- 
dren — bring awe and wonder plus a realiza- 
tion that “Everything Is the World.” A 
rare and beautiful big book for pre-kinder 
garten, first, and second grade children 
Bertha Z. Albrecht 


Around and About. Written and illustrated 
by Marchette Chute. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957 
Pp. 124. $2.95. 

These delightful rhymes which express so 
well the young child’s thoughts and feelings 
about the everyday world are presented for 
the first time in one volume. Lively silhou- 
ettes make the book unusually appealing. For 
ages five to seven. 

Louise M. Jacobs 


Archie Angel. Written and illustrated by 
Margot Austin. E. P. Dutton and Co., 
300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1957 
Pp. 45. $2.50. 

The somewhat worn plot of a small child 
who balks at the necessity of washing or 
using good manners is enlivened in this tale 
of an angel who finds his wish to escape 
these tortures granted. When Archie tries 
living among a flock of rude chickens, he 
soon regrets his wish. The large, black and 
white illustrations delightfully support the 
action-filled story. Recommended for chil 
dren in the primary grades 

Barbara Mueller 

Terry's Ferry. By Marion B. Cook. Ilus- 
trated by Erika Weihs. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
1957. Unp. $2.50. 

The story of how Terry earns money to 
go to the circus. Although he has to forego 
a fishing expedition to do so, he finally 
merits a front row seat. A delightful story 
combining humor and suspense. The charm- 
ing green, red, black, and white illustrations 
could have been done by children like Terry 
Excellent for reading aloud to a class 
Recommended for grades two to four. 

Louise E. Dieterle 


Mike the Moving Man. Written and illus- 
trated by Paula Hutchinson. E. P. Dutton 
and Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 61. $2.75. 

This is a simple story of a 
enjoys his work. It shows how he becomes 
successful after making an important, in- 
evitable decision which reveals his pride in 
his occupation. The light-hearted illustra- 
tions and simple humor of the story will 
particularly appeal to children in the pri 
mary grades Barbara Mueller 


man who 
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For the Middle Grades 


Little Red Newt. By Louise Dyer Harris 
and Norman Dyer Harris. Illustrated by 
Henry Bugbee Kane. Little, Brown and Co., 


34 Beacon St., Boston 6, Mass., 1958. Pp. 5/ 


$2.7: 
In describing a year’s sojourn of a newt 
in a classroom terrarium the authors establish 
a fine setting for pupils to observe the newt’s 
habits. The story contrasts his safe, easy 
visitor’s life in a classroom with the way he 
fares in his natural habitat. Ages nine and 
over will find this real story delightful and 
packed with information on the development 
of the newt from an egg to an adventure- 
some adult Mary F. Polerecky 


Ancient Elephants. Written and illustrated 
by William E. Scheele. World Publishing 
Co., 2231 W. 110th St., Cleveland 2, Ohio, 
1958. Pp. 64. $2.50 

Fascinating cave paintings and carvings by 
ice-age hunters plus bones give us 
much information concerning the ancestors 
of elephants. The drawings and easy-to-read 
explanations by a scientist who has dug for 
fossil bones of mastodons present this infor- 
mation for children from eight to twelve 
The interest of the visually- 


fossil 


years of age 
minded, observant child will be captured by 
a mere flip of the pages 


Mary F 


Magnets. By Tillie S. 
Levine. Illustrated by : 
McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 West 42nd St., 
New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

For children from eight to twelve years 
who ask how and why and find great delight 
in discovering answers for themselves this 
book is made to order. It explains and illus 
trates simple experiments with magnets that 
can be easily and convincingly performed 
The book guides a child in learning basic 
facts concerning how and why magnets work 
and to recognize the many ways in which 
they are used Mary F. Polerecky 


Alice Geer 
Kashiwagi. 


Pe lerecky 


Pine and Joseph 
Anne Marie Jauss. 


os : 


Tino and the Typhoon. By 
Kelsey. Illustrated by Isami 
Longmans, Green and Co., 55 Fifth Ave., 
New York 3, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 151. $2.75. 
Here is a book middle graders will recom 
mend to each other. They will readily iden 
tify themselves with Tino as he battles and 
overcomes his fear of climbing the light- 
house ladder. They will find too the charm 
of faraway places as the author gives many 
facts about life in a typical coastal village of 
northern Luzon in the Philippines. Especially 
effective is the manner in which the writer 
uses Old Pacifico to relate folk tales on such 
natural phenomena as why the sea is salt 
but at the same time leaves no doubt in the 
mind of the young reader that the modern 
Filipino is today accepting scientific expla 
nations of these matters. The inclusion of 
such study helps as a glossary, musical selec- 
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tions, detailed geographical and_ historical 
material, and skillfully drawn illustrations 
make this an excellent choice for enrichment 
reading in social studies. Ruth B. Smith 


101 Best Educational Games. By Muriel 
Mandell. Illustrated by Rowena Huber. Ster 
ling Publishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 120. $2.50. 

It is always interesting to find familiar 
games given a new educational angle, parti- 
cularly when they fill a need. The ones in 
this small volume are directed toward moti- 
vating learning pleasantly in a variety of 
areas such as mathematics and science. In 
describing many of the activities an age level 
is suggested; the span of the selections as 
indicated by the author is from six to ten 
\n excellent text for all classroom teachers 
in the lower and intermediate levels 

Gertrude Byrne 


Avalanche! By A. Rutgers van der Loeff 
Illustrated by Gustav Schroetler. William 
Morrow and Co., 425 Fourth Ave., New 
York 16, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 219. $2.95. 

his is a better than average adventure 
tale. Set in the Swiss Alps, the story tells 
of how a group of young adolescents meet 
the emergency caused by an avalanche of 
snow that crushed houses, injured people 
and cut the town off from supplies. From 
the opening of the book to its close, the 
author succeeds in evoking and _ sustaining 
atmosphere. Good for such units as weather, 
Europe, Switzerland, interdependence, and 
brotherhood. Readability is grade five 
Recommended Morris Finder 


Adventuring with Pioneers. By Mary 
Browning. Illustrated by Baldwin Hawes 
D. C. Heath and Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16, Mass., 1958 Pp 152. $2.40. 

An exciting story about boys and girls 
living in the Kentucky wilderness in 1798 
‘he book is crammed with interesting in 
formation about pioneer life. There are many 
excellent illustrations in a delightful format 
It also contains a graded bibliography of 
books about pioneers. In every respect an 
outstanding book. For ages eight to twelve 

Eugene Westphal 


The Hermit of Crab Island. By Clara 
Baldwin. Illustrated by Ray Campbell 
\bingdon Press, 810 Broadway, Nashville 
2, Tenn., 1958. Pp. 176. $2.50 

Boys with a taste for adventure and 
mystery will thoroughly enjoy reading about 
Larry Matson’s struggle to become an a 
cepted member of his group at school. The 
disappearance of his dog Patches, the coming 
of a disastrous hurricane, and Larry’s sudden 
return to the Hermit’s hut are all incidents 
that help build the story to an exciting 
climax. Life among the ovster and crab 
fishermen along the Gulf Coast is vividly 
portrayed. For from ten to thirteen 
years Miriam A. Potnick 
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For the Upper Grades 


The Illustrated Library of the Natural 
Sciences. Edited by Edward M. Weyer, Jr. 
Simon and Schuster, 630 Fifth Ave., New 
York 20, N. Y., 1958. Four Volumes. $19.95. 

These four volumes bring to the reader 
the story of the universe, the earth and its 
inhabitants together with their relation to 
each other. They present their topics within 
the modern-day philosophy of the American 
Museum of Natural History, which holds 
museums are as much educational institutions 
as are the universities and that they have 
their influence in teaching man that he must 
understand and adapt his activities to co- 
operate with his environment as well as 
change his environment to fulfill his desires. 
Therefore, the articles presented in this 
library emphasize the aspects of the subjects 
that apply to man and his existence. 

One hundred sixty-nine contributors, all 
well known natural scientists, were involved 
in the compilation. There is a wealth of 
photographs, many of which show the ex- 
hibits and specimens that belong to the 
American Museum of Natural History and 
those of the contributing writers. There are 
maps, charts, and explanatory drawings. The 
style of writing is such that middle and upper 
grade pupils and ordinary laymen can read 
and enjoy the articles for either enrichment 
reading or research. Such titles as How 
Nature Plants Her Flowers, The Races and 
Cultures of Man, The Greatest Explosion of 
All Time, What is a Gem?, Where Do 
Insects Go in Winter? are indicative of the 
type and range of material 

This set of books would be a worthwhile 
addition to the library of any elementary or 
high school and it would be of great use in 
the room library of any teacher responsible 
for teaching the natural sciences. 
Bernice Austrheim 
The Devil of the Woods. By Paul An- 
nixter. Hill and Wang. 104 Fifth Ave., 
New York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 175. $3.00 

This collection of thirteen tales about ani- 
mals and the great out-of-doors will be 
enjoyed by upper grade children and adults. 
Each story sustains the interest of the reader 
as the presentation builds up to a climax 
amid settings in various parts of the world. 
Each of these stories could easily be adapted 
for and would be spectacular in color as a 
short nature movie. 

Mary F Polerecky 

Winter-Sleeping Wildlife. By Will Barker. 
Illustrated by Carl Burger. Harper and 
sros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 133. $3.00 

The curious mind that searches for the 
secrets of hibernating animals will find its 


answers here. When winter comes many 
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familiar animals that can accumulate body 
fats are able to hibernate. The author aptly 
tells of the winter habits of these creatures 
who drowse away days that are extremely 
cold. The excellence of this book is due in 
large measure to the drawings which clarify 
difficult concepts. Excellent selection for 
outdoorsmen or students above the sixth 
grade. John F. Etten 


The First Book of Airplanes. Written and 
illustrated by Jeanne Bendick. Franklin 
Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New York 21, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 63. $1.95. 

In a clear, direct style supplemented with 
many easily understood illustrations this 
book explains what makes a plane fly, de- 
scribes its parts and the various kinds of 
engines. Attention is called to the men and 
the planes that have made air history. The 
text has a forward look in its treatment of 
rockets, guided missiles, and planes without 
pilots. For ages ten and up it can serve as 
a fine handbook of basic information on air- 
planes. Mary F. Polerecky 


Boy Beneath the Sea. By Arthur C. Clarke. 
Photographs by Mike Wilson. Harper and 
Bros., 49 E. 33rd St., New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 64. $2.50. 


The offshore waters of Ceylon in the 
Indian Ocean afford the richest variety of 
underwater sea life in the world. Mike Wil- 
son, the noted photographer, has taken forty 
nine pictures of young divers and the curios- 
ities that abound in the waters of this area. 
Included are photos of coral, fish, a sunken 
ship, and the remains of an ancient temple 
now swallowed by the sea. What would be 
just another book is transformed by the 
author to give an exciting and accurate 
account of warm water marine wonders. 
Recommended for upper grade skin-diver 
enthusiasts. John F. Etten 


Neighbors In Space. By W. B. White 
Illustrated by Ruth C. Williams. Rand 
McNally Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, 
Ill., 1958. Pp. 63. $1.00. 


Written for amateur astronomers of any 
age. Enough of the myths and legends are 
given to give meaning to the names of stars 
and constellations. The charts are excellent. 
Of interest to the curious seventh or eighth 
grader as well as to his parents. 

Jewell Martin Hyland 


Research Ideas for Young Scientists. By 
George Barr. Illustrated by John Teppich. 
Whittlesey House, 330 W. 42nd St., New 
York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 142. $3.00. 

This is the kind of book calculated to send 
young researchers on the exciting road of 
learning why things behave as they do. There 
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are original questions stated with suggested 
procedures that get the young student well 
on the way to his goal. An exciting book 
for an advanced elementary science student. 
Jewel Martin Hyland 


Andy's Wonderful Telescope. Written and 
illustrated by G. Warren Schloat, Jr. Charles 
Scribner’s Sons, 597 Fifth Ave., New York 
17, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 47. $2.75. 

A book for parents who wish to read to 
their children about basic astronomy and 
telescopes. Unfortunately, the vocabulary 
and style are not suited to grade school 
readers and high school students will find 
little to satisfy an inquiring mind. The section 
“How Telescopes Work” offers the most 
value to the neophyte astronomer. Photo- 
graphs and pictures dominate the book and 
the author uses his son Andy as a model 
much too often. John F. Etten 

Understanding Time. By Beulah Tan- 
nenbaum and Myra _ Stillman. Illustrated 
by William D. Hayes. Whittlesey House. 
330 W. 42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. 
Pp. 143. $3.00. 


\n unusually fine presentation of the con- 
cept of time. All the highlights in the history 
of time are included as well as clear dis- 
cussions of such topics as day and night, 
sun clocks, mechanical clocks, the calendar, 
and standard time. The volume is adequately 
illustrated by black and white drawings and 
is unique in its inclusion of several “do-it 
yourself” projects. Recommended for junior 
and senior high school classes in science and 
social studies, as well as light reading for 
adults Vernon W. Brockmann 


The Story of Schools. By 
Illustrated by Bernard Case. 
lishing Co., 419 Fourth Ave., 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 47. $2.50. 

\ well written history of schools and 
school customs from the early days of Greece 
to the modern American school. The infor 
mation is presented in such an interesting 
manner that the reader will find he cannot 
put the book down. The excellent black and 
white line illustrations add interest to the 
story and clarify terms and descriptions that 
may be unfamiliar to the child. The good 
reader will find the book challenging; the 
reluctant reader will find the line drawings 
interesting and thus may be enticed into 
reading the story. However, teachers and 
teacher librarians will need to “sell” this 
hook to their pupils in grades five to seven 
in order to get them to read it 

Louise E. 


Peggy Boehm. 
Sterling Pub- 
New York 16, 


Dieterle 


Vy Village in 
Tim Gidal. 
New York 14, N. Y., 

[he vivid descriptions of life on the island 
of Runde in Norway provide interesting 
reading and a knowledge of the Norwegian 


$y Sonia and 
33 Sixth Ave., 


Pp. 77. $3.50. 


Vorway. |] 
Pantheon Books, 3 


1958 
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people. The photographic approach broadens 
the reader’s understanding of ideas and facts 
supplied in the narrative. Recommended to 
the middle and upper grades for its social 
studies value. Coletta Duncan 


Indian Friends and Foes. By Dorothy 
Heiderstadt. Illustrated by David H. Miller. 
David McKay Co., 119 W. 40th St., New 
York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 130. $3.00. 

Brief biographical sketches of a select group 
of Indians reliving their monumental roles 
in the early development of America. The 
bravery of Pocahontas, the leadership of 
Cochise, and the savagery of Geronimo rep 
resent but a few of those portrayed whose 
impact was felt upon society. Intermediate 
grade pupils will have a real opportunity to 
return to the historical past and acquaint 
themselves with the dynamic personalities 
of thirteen famous Indians 

Rosemary Welsch 

Alexander Hamilton and Aaron Burr. By 
\nna Erskine Crouse and Russel Crouse 
Illustrated by Walter Buehr. Random House, 
457 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. wy 
1958. Pp. 184. $1.95 

This is an 
events, and 
careers of 


engrossing story of people, 
conditions which shaped the 
two famous Americans. How 
these factors ultimately resulted in a tragic 
duel forms the basis of this Landmark Book 
Che wealth of detail makes a more convin« 
ing story and presents a realistic picture of 
the problems encountered in forming ow 
government Marguerite McMahon 


The Marquis de Lafayette, Bright Sword 
for Freedom. By Hodding Carter. Illustrated 
by Mimi Korach. Random House, 457 
Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 182. $1.95 
From his early youth Lafayette was a 
vealous fighter for freedom and _ liberty 
Though born into an aristocratic family of 
the ruling class, he strove all his life for the 
rights of the littke man and for such privi 
leges as freedom of the press, religious tol 
erance, trial by jury, and representative gov 
ernment. The book traces his long self 
sacrificing career from his arrival in America 
as a teen-age officer to his death The period 
covers the American struggle for 
the blood bath of the Reign ot 
France, and the Napoleoni period 
is crowded into the pages that the 
becomes a series of battles, intrigues, and 
political However the character 
of Lafayette is strongly portrayed; his per 
severance to a devotion to his 
wife and family, his sacrifice of personal 
freedom and private fortune are thought 
provoking in this day of self-indulgence 
Though written at middle grade reading 
level the subject matter is more suited to 
upper grades or high school. 
Mary T 


freedom, 
error in 
So much 
story 


schemes. 


cause, his 


Prendergast 
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For the High School 


Youth Abroad. By Joachim Joesten. Alfred 
A. Knopf, 501 Madison Ave., New York 22, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 176. $3.00. 

An introduction of young Europe to young 
America. Written for teen-agers and adults 
alike, this book portrays youth’s way of life, 
and aspirations, and occasional de- 
generacy in several of the European countries. 
rhe author’s love and understanding of 
young people breathes from every page of 
his story. It is in the generation growing up 
that he sees the binding element which will 
bring war-torn Europe together and reduce 
its national and historic prejudices and 
hatreds The book has grown out of its 
author's extensive travels and sense of keen 
and appreciative observation. It is a book of 
hope and charity. It is also a guidepost on 
that road which many adults are travelling 
in the effort that those who follow them may 
find a better world than they did 


hopes 


Joseph Chada 


Make Free 
Lippincott Co., 
Philadelphia 5, Pa., 


By William Breyfogle. J. B. 
Kast Washington Square, 
1958. Pp. 276. $4.50 
Importing Negroes to be sold as slaves 
was the English way of solving the labor 
problem in the colonies. Many Americans 
found the practice distasteful and during the 
Civil War did their best to aid these un- 
fortunates through the undergsound. Deviating 
from the usual account of how it was done, 
the author presents some interesting side- 
lights. Suitable for American history students 


Geraldine O’ Malley 


The First Book of the Supreme Court. By 
Harold Coy. Illustrated by Helen Borten 
Franklin Watts, 699 Madison Ave., New 
York 21, N. Y¥., 1956. Pp. 57. $1.95 

A simplified but accurate account of the 
work of this court. A_ typical with 
excellent illustrations is processed step by 
step for the youthful reader. The citing 
of traditions, such as opinions rendered on 
Mondays, the court crier calling the people 
to attention, the required dark suit for law- 
yers, and the rule that women lawyers must 
remove their hats, add much to the enjoy- 
ment of this book. Although sixth grade 
pupils can read it, the material will interest 
high school students too. 


Geraldine O'Malley 


case 


Popular World Atlas. Rand McNally and 
Co., P. O. Box 7600, Chicago 80, III, 1958. 
Pp. 180. $3.50. 

This atlas contains 142 pages of easy to 
read and attractively colored maps. There 
are also 36 pages of index and world polit- 
ical information. The pages are text book 
size which, unusual for atlases, makes it 
easy to handle. However, it is perhaps this 
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small size that creates the greatest limitation 
upon its usefulness for in trying to cover 
the whole world it has been found necessary 
to include in the index names that do not 
even appear in the atlas due to lack of space. 
Nevertheless, its reasonable price makes this 
one of the best buys in atlases now published 
For middle grades through college. 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


The- Black Book on Red China. By 
Edward Hunter. The Bookmailer, Box 101, 
Murray Hill Station, New York 16, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 172. $2.00. 

Prepared by the author for the Anti 
communist Committee of One Million, the 
book secures its materials from utterances 
and publications of communist officials and 
reports of “red” newsmen behind the Bamboo 
and Iron Curtains. Since it avoids hearsay 
and statements of individuals released by or 
escaped from China, it must be considered a 
fairly authentic account of things which have 
come to pass since 1948 in the land of Mao- 
lse-tung. The author is interested in show 
ing the damage which communism in China 
did to free labor, religion, and family and the 
extent to which it used brainwashing and 
genocide in attaining its ends. It also ex- 
plodes completely the belief, once so prev 
alent in America, that the Chinese new 
regime was not truly communistic but rather 
that it represented a kind of corrective move 
ment of progressive groups aiming at social 
and economic ameliorations whose need thx 
Chiang-Kai-shek regime somehow failed to 
see. Suitable resource material for high 
school courses in the study of comparative 
governments (through civics) and for current 
problems courses. Joseph Chada 


The United States: A History. By Ralph 
W. Steen. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth Ave., New 
York 11, N. Y., 1959. Pp. 568. $4.68 

Here is a textbook for high school courses 
that presenting a completely 
colorless, issueless portrayal of the drama 
of American history. It is guilty of count- 
errors by omission and implication 
witness the treatment of the Canal seizure 
of 1903. The author seems to proceed from 
the assumption that it is the function of the 
historian and teacher to avoid all contro- 
versy and eschew all interpretative historical 
judgments. In this he succeeds too well. The 
truth and value of history lies beyond mere 
assertion of accurate f 


succeeds in 


less 


facts. It lies in the 
drama of men’s passions and the permanent 
meaning of these actions to our times. Con- 
troversy is the essence of history. There is 
no reason why high school students need 
be deprived of this experience. 

Edmund W. Kearney 


Chicago Schools Journal 





Our World Through the Ages. 
Edition. By Nathaniel Platt and Muriel 
lean Drummond. Prentice-Hall, 70 Fifth 
Ave., New York 11, N. Y., 1959. $5.36. 

The value of this popular high school 
text lies in the fact that it is written by 
authors who know the art of teaching and 
who are currently instructors in the Newton 
High School of New York City. This revi- 
sion of an already accepted text will prob- 
ably keep the book in the forefront of high 
school world history texts. It contains a 
variety of teaching aids and devices; the 
illustrations, anecdotal material, and quality 
of narrative style ought to entice even the 
most mediocre pupil to the study of history. 
Also available is a manual which gives the 
instructor “pointers for the teaching of each 
lesson and in which films, film strips, and 
records are listed for each unit.” 

Joseph Chada 


Second 


The Rageant of South American History. 
By Anne Merriman Peck. Revised Edition. 
Longmans, Green and Co., 119 W. 40th St., 
New York 18, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 408. $6.00. 
sThis is a new edition of the author’s oft 
reprinted study. Added to the earlier edition 
is a chapter on South America and the Pan- 
\merican movement since World War II. 
[he work has long been considered an ex- 
cellent survey of the history of that continent 
from Spanish colonial times. Chapters on 
the ancient Indian civilizations greatly en- 
hance its value. While the author’s approach 
basically is factual and straightforward she 
does clearly sketch the key trends and prob- 
lems pertinent to the eras of Spanish Colo 
nial and Republican South American history 
For the casual reader the story moves enter- 
tainingly; for the more serious student basic 
questions are posed which may excite to 
further broadening reading. Definitely rec 
ommended for grades eight through twelve 
Edmund W. Kearney 


Chicago: A Pictorial History. By Herman 
Kogan and Lloyd Wendt. E. P. Dutton and 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 
1958. Pp. 219. $6.95. 

After a modest beginning when barges, 
wagons, and railroads spewed out cattle, 
wheat, and other supplies upon the muddy 
banks of the river, settlers supplanted the 
Indians to set the scene for a new city. 
Fifty years of building turned to ashes one 
October day in 1871, but upon the cooled 
ruins the people built a huge grain and cattle 
market, lavish hotels, new churches and 
schools, and fine homes surrounded by a park 
system which ringed the city. Now the 
transportation hub of the world and whole- 
sale distributing center the city continues its 
spectacular growth. Because of the nature of 
some of the pictures, high school librarians 
should supervise the use of the book. 


Geraldine O'Malley 
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The Great Chicago Fire. By Robert 
Cromie. McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 
42nd St., New York 36, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 232. 


$5.00. 


Confused signals delaying the prompt ar- 
rival of fire-fighting units, lack of water as 
well as worn-out equipment, and tired men 
who had fought fires the previous night con 
tributed to the catastrophe. A change in the 
direction of the wind made all efforts to keep 
the fire under control impossible. Thousands 
of people clutching precious belongings fled 
to safety across the river. With the aid of 
sympathetic mayors of other cities and their 
own courage the people of Chicago began 
a bigger, better city. An excellent, detailed 
account which senior high school students 
will enjoy. Geraldine O’ Malley 


Chicago Giant: A Biography of “Long 
John” Wentworth. By Don E. Fehrenbacher. 
American History Research Center, 816 
State St., Madison 6, Wis., 1957. Pp. 278 
$4.50 


The high school civics student assigned 
this book for a report will learn more about 
practical politics and Chicago history than 
he will from any textbook. Apart from its 
early Chicago flavor, the book portrays a1 
interesting individual and reveals some strik 
ing similarities between politics of today and 
that of a century ago. 


Irwin J. Suloway 


The American 
Historic Places. 
Ketchum. Simon 


Heritage Book 
Edited by Richard M 
and Schuster, 630 Fifth 
Ave., Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 
N. Y., 1957. Pp. 376. $12.50. 

This combination guide book and narrative 
about historic places and buildings is so 
beautifully and profusely illustrated as to 
make it almost irresistible as a library brows 
ing book which will carryover value in the 
social sciences. High school libraries not too 
pinched for money should buy this oversized 
handsome book. Irwin J. Suloway 


of Great 


Thunder at Harper's 
Keller. Prentice-Hall, 70 
York 11, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 282. $4.95. 

Chis hour-by-hour recounting of John 
Brown's raid and its immediate effects are 
told in graphic style which reads more like 
today’s newspaper stories than a_ historical 
study. High school students will enjoy it in 
connection with study of the Civil War. 

Irwin J. 


Ferry. By 
Fifth Ave., 


Allan 
New 


Suloway 


Famous Fires. By Hugh Clevely. John 
Day Co., 62 W. 45th St., New York 36, 
N. Y., 1958. Pp. 186. $3.50. 

Told here in a fragmentary and overly 
generalized fashion are the stories of twenty 
five major conflagrations of the past century 
Most of them were recent, and the accounts 
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read as if they were taken from contempo- 
rary newspaper stories with little or no 
editing or verification. The author’s obvious 
conclusion is that the fires should not have 
taken place. Not recommended. 
Irwin J. Suloway 
Culture Under Canvas 3y 
Harrison and Karl Detzer. 
41 E. 50th St., New 
Pp. 287. $6.50. 


Harry P. 
Hastings House, 
York 22, N. Y., 1958. 


\ nostalgic story of an unusual American 
institution which brought entertainment and 
culture of a sort to many Americans during 
the first quarter of a century. Although well 
told, the tale is more likely to be of interest 
to older teachers than it would be to any but 
the best high school students. 

Irwin J. Suloway 

Keelboat Journey. By Zachary Ball 
trated by Hans Helweg. E. P 
Co., 300 Fourth Ave., New 
1958. Pp. 190. $2.95 


Ilus- 
Dutton and 


York 10, N. Y., 


Basically this is a good historical novel 
about the little known adventurers who fol- 
lowed the discoverers. These were the men 
who bravely established trading posts and 
who gained the experience to lead later 
groups of settlers. Unfortunately there are 
weaknesses in this book such as the 
stereotype about Indians being bad and the 
unreal references to the overwhelming sense 
of history felt by the chief character. For 
seventh, eighth, and ninth grade pupils. 


some 


Robert Levin 

The Axe of Bronze. By Kurt Schmeltzer. 
Illustrated by M. A. Charlton. Sterling 
Publishing Co., 122 E. 25th St., New York 
10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 142. $2.50 

England in the Early Bronze Age when 
the stones at Stonehenge were being erected 
is the setting for this teen-age story. The 
subject matter is unusual and not too popu- 
lar, but the story moves along and does have 
good historical background of a little known 
period. For the younger junior high school 
boy Ruth Dawson 


fku-Aku By Thor 
McNally and Co., P. O 
80, Ill, 1958. Pp. 384 

The author of Kon-Tikt has returned to 
the Southeast Pacific to solve the mysteries 
of the giant stone statues on Easter Island 
In so doing he found that the island’s mys 
teries go far beyond the famous statues to 
include dozens of civil wars, 
and cannibalism. For adults as well as teen- 
agers this is indeed a most enthralling story 
of modern scientific adventure 
sixty-two magnificent color 


Heyerdahl. Rand 
Box 7600, Chicago 
$6.95 


secret Caves, 


There are 
photographs 


C. Wallace Dierickx 


Tom-Toms in Kotokro. By Rene Guillot. 
Translated by Brian Rhys. Illustrated by A. 
Douthwaite. Criterion Books, Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 114 Fourth Ave., New York 
il, N. Y., 1957... .Pe. 192. $a:50. 

A modern adventure story for the younger 
high school or junior high school boy. 
Janek’s father is an atomic scientist who is 
forced to flee from Poland. Landing in Afri- 
ca, Janek becomes best of friends with an 
African boy and learns the customs, tribal 
ceremonies, and life of the people in Lobi 
Land on the African Ivory Coast. Then 
he goes to America, and finally, years later 
when the boys are men, back to Africa. A 
fast moving story, easy to read. 


Ruth Dawson 

London through the Ages. By Dorothy 
Margaret Stuart. Illustrated by Sheila 
Maguire. E. P. Dutton and Co., 300 Fourth 
Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 230 
$3.50. 

London from the days of Caesar to the 
Blitz of World War II comes vividly to 
life in these pages. With splendid narration 
the joys and sorrows of its people, the great- 
ness and smallness of its rulers are wonder- 
fully sketched. London’s great churches and 
buildings become no less real than its people 
With amazement one reads of all this in 
these few pages, marveling at how so much 
history can be so well sketched in such a 
compact style, preserving all the while reader 
interest. Cassin F. Graham 


The Wind of Chance. By Rene Guillot. 11 
lustrated by Pierre Collot. Criterion Books, 
257 Fourth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., 1958 
Pp. 188. $3.00. 

Michel in his early adolescent years leaves 
his native France under most unusual cir 
cumstances. The years leading into maturity 
are spent on the African Ivory Coast. Ad 
venture and mystery mixed with adversities 
and joys amid a strange people make up his 
life during these years. A translation from 
the French, this book is recommended not 
only for its entertainment value, but also for 
its high literary quality. 

Cassin F. Graham 

White Eagles Over Serbia. 
Durrell. 
New 


t By Lawrence 
Criterion Books, 257 Fourth Ave., 
York 10, N. Y., 1958. Pp. 200. $3.00. 


An exciting tale of intrigue, modern as 
tomorrow, of mysterious happenings deep in 
the mountain fastnesses of Yugoslavia, after 


a British agent had been murdered. The 
solution of the mystery with sustained sus 
pense and mounting climaxes, together with 
excellent descriptions of the country, makes 
this good reading fare for young people and 
adults. Margaret S. Sandine 
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